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New Man 


One year of the Wages & 
Hours Act: What it has 
done to business; what 
the second year, under a 


new man, may do 


Revolt 


New revolt, starting in 
textiles, may ultimately 
affect other industries; 
what it is, how it start- 
ed, where it’s going 





Crusader 


Harvey Fruehauf (left) 
eschews tight-lipped tac- 


tics, speaks out against 
his industry’s enemies, 
wins friends, customers 





“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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IS THERE A DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE? 


That urgent cry...often flung over the footlights .. . need 
not sound strange in the boiler room of an industrial plant. 
Because a boiler can suffer an attack of acute indigestion just 
as readily as an actor back-stage. 

With a boiler, the feed water is usually to blame. That’s 
why the doctor ...in this instance, the engineer . . . pays 
so much attention to the water that goes into it. For water 
which is too acid or too alkaline can corrode and scale the 
metal, causing explosion, financial loss and tragedy. 


Unless the water is right, too, boiler operating costs go 


THE 


up ...and life of the boiler is shortened. Scientific test- 
ing and treatment of water by Maryland engineers can 
probably save you enough #o pay the cost of your boiler in- 
surance! 

As part of The Maryland’s service to its clients, certified 
boiler engineers of the Company also inspect boilers and 
pressure vessels during construction, and check regularly 
the boilers in industrial plants, public utilities, state and 
city institutions, apartments and homes. Maryland Casualty 


Company, Baltimore. 


MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 


to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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HERE'S WHAT YOU GET: 
OUR “WINTER-COAT" 


FULL-PROTECTION SERVICE 








. Winter-grade CITIES SER- 


VICE or KOOLMOTOR Motor 
Oil. We drain, flush and refill 
the crankcase with your choice 
of these HEAT-PROVED mo- 
tor oils. 


- Complete chassis lubrication. 


Every important point pro- 
tected by tough, tenacious 
Trojan Lubricants — assuring 
quiet, comfortable, smooth 
riding. 


. Fresh transmission and dif- 


ferential lubricants. We pre- 
pare these parts to function 
smoothly in coldest weather 
with Winter-grade Trojan 
Lubricants. 


. The proper quantity of Kold- 


pruf anti-freeze. 


. A complete SAFETY CHECK 


of your car. We check and 
service your tires, battery... 
every part of your car. 
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HERE’S THE 


“Winter Coat” 
Your CAR Needs 


For Complete Cold Weather Protection! 








16,000 Cities Service Dealers offer 
you a full Seasonal Conditioning Ser- 


vice for convenience...for thrift...for 
months of carefree driving! 


D URING the colder months 
to come, your car needs our 
“WINTER COAT” protec- 
tion. Just changing your mo- 
tor oil to a Winter-grade oil 
is not enough. Here’s your 
chance to get complete protec- 
tion economically. Frankly, 
we'd like to have the job of 
preparing your car for cold 
weather driving, because we 
know that Cities Service pe- 
troleum products are good 
products ... that you'll be 
satisfied with this service... . 
and when we have your car 
ready for you, you'll know 
that “SERVICE is our middle 


name.” 








YOUR FREE GRANTLAND RICE 
FOOTBALL GUIDE IS READY 


64 pages of all the dope you need to 
follow the teams through the season! 
Every Friday evening on the Cities 
Service Radio Hour, Grantland Rice 
picks the next day’s winners. 8 P.M. 
(E. S. T.) over NBC Red Network. 


MCITIES SERVICE DEALERS 


OILS AND GASOLENE ; 
“SERVICE 10 sur middle name’) 
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The model illustrated is the Buick Super model 51 four-door touring sedan $1109 delivered at Flint, Mich. White sidewall tires additional.* 


HEN you look this honeypot 
\ over, a shiver is going to 
shoot deliciously right up your 
spine. 


This is your kind of automobile 
—the one you’ve always wanted. 


Here’s the room you've been 
after, here’s the low close-to-the- 
road “set” of the whole job, here’s 
the easy-back seat they might 
have measured you for. 


Here’s the wheel and gearshift 


patterned to your hand, the in- 
struments tipping you the wink, 
the long graceful thrusting nose 
pointing the way to someplace 
where there’s fun! 


And when you step on this earth- 
bound comet’s tail }s-a-a-y> 


I, starts when you want it to start, 
thanks to better carburetion; and 
new positioning of the accelerator 
pedal makes driving easier. 


FORE-N-AFT FLASH-WAY DIRECTION SIGNAL— 


Slashes turn warning both forward and rear, 
automatically shuts off after turn is made. 
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It moves through the gears like a 
warm knife through butter and 


your take-off is simply a breeze. 


It pours out power in a tide that 
sweeps up both you and the car in 
a heart-startling thrill of sensa- 
tional action. 


And now this matchless Dynaflash 
straight-eight engine is electrically 
balanced after assembly to micro- 
poised perfection, its velocity 
smoothed to velvet. 


No wonder you like this Buick. 
So do we! Finer, stronger, smart- 
er, steadier—in all our 36 years it’s 
the greatest car we’ve made. 


Come drive it, see for yourself. 
Maybe we ought to warn you that 
once you've tried it you'll never 
be quite the same. 


Buck!” 


EXEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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WHAT SALESMAN hasn’t run into this 
experience ? 


Calling on a good customer shortly 
after the first of the year, he is greeted 
with: “How come your company gave 
me only a dozen cigars for Christmas 
when Jones & Smith came through 
with a big box?” 


That’s putting it pretty baldly, of 
course. Nevertheless, it’s the essence of 
a good many post-holiday conversa- 
tions, and it’s the soume of a great 
deal of business worry and annoyance. 


Can anything be done about it? Well, 
something is being done about it by a 
number of companies. 


You'll find an up-to-the-minute report 
on gift-giving and gift-receiving poli- 
cies in the Dec. 1 issue, which should 
be useful as a guide in setting or re- 
considering your own company’s poli- 
cies. 
* 

Also coming soon is another timely re- 
port—this one on factory building, just 
as it’s beginning to boom. 


Written by one of the nation’s fore- 
most experts on the subject, it is cram- 
med full of information and ideas 
about the new developments in plant 
construction and design which have 
come to light in the past few years. 


And so important are those new de- 
velopments that building a factory to- 
day is a much different proposition, 
and a much sounder investment, than 
it was even five years ago. You may be 
surprised, as we were, at what has been 
going on. 


* 


A host of other interesting reports are 
in the works—on pricing policies, ap- 
prentice training, seniority, public re- 
lations, geared-to-today sales plans. 
and a score of other problems of vital 
importance to business. Watch for 
them.—THE Eprrors. 
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You save on its price and on every restful 
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mile of its smooth performance 
SMART NEW 1940 


Sudebaker 





fusidenl 




























Wholly aside from the new lower 
prices at which a new 1940 
Studebaker President may be 
purchased, few cars even begin to 
approach the President’s consist- 
ently low operating cost. e Here’s 

a new 1940 version of the brilliant, 
Studebaker economy engineering 
which won first place in its class 
for the Studebaker President in the 
Gilmore-Yosemite Gas Economy 
Run of 1939. e And here’s a still 
finer example of Studebaker’s 
expense-defying expert craftsman- 
ship. e But the proof of this 1940 


Studebaker President’s superiority 


is a drive. e You travel relaxed and 
comfortable because Studebaker’s 
self-stabilizing planar independent 
suspension keeps this President 
gliding along restfully and sure- 
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footedly, even when rounding turns 
at speed. e And you pay nothing 
extra for this luxuriously appointed 
President’s automatic hill holder, 
sealed-beam headlamps, front-com- 
partment hood lock, steering wheel 
gear shift, non-slam rotary door 
latches and many other Studebaker 
innovations for your comfort, 
safety and convenience. e See your 
local Studebaker dealer now and 
see how nicely you can make one 
of your present cars help cover the 
investment in a stunningly styled 
new 1940 Studebaker President 
Eight, on easy C.I.T. terms. e See, 
also, the new Studebaker Commander 
. . and the remarkable new 
Studebaker Champion—on which 
prices begin at $660, delivered 
at the factory, South Bend, Indiana. 





















2-Sine Cdelortint 
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Expectation has outweighed consump. 
tion in stimulating buying. 


But nothing alarmingly unsound has 
developed. 





Both stocks and commodities are be- 
having rationally. 


Some high-yielding railway bonds look 
highly attractive. 





Ditto utility issues. 


No early peace is discernible. 











Smearing business men is commended 
by Washington. Smearing Communists: 
is condemned. 


Prediction: German submarines grad- 
ually will be sunk. 


The general price trend logically will 
be moderately upwards. 





All gambling entails risks. 


Will President Roosevelt adjourn parti- 
san politics? 


Russia charging Finland with trying 
to push her into war recalls the story 
that the elephant rebuked the fly for 
pushing it as they were marching into 
the ark. 


TNEC: Try Not Endanger Confidence. 
Having scuttled our shipping lines, 


what is the Administration going to do 
about it? 


It is imperative that our mercantile 
marine be kept healthy, vigorous, un- 
rusty. 


Prophecy: The Allies will win. 


Base calculations on at least further 
moderate economic betterment here. 


Auto sales reveal the American people 
are determined to go places. 


Christmas should ring up a rather 
merry trade total. 
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COMPTOMETERS 


eliminate ‘static from 


HYGRADE SYLVANIA 
figure work 


* Second largest U. S. manufacturer 
of radio tubes, third largest U. S. 
manufacturer of incandescent elec- 
tric light bulbs, the Hygrade Syl- 
vania Corporation of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, knows the importance of 
efficiency in handling figure work. 
Says Mr. Frank A. Poor, Treasurer: 

“In our organization, it has al- 
ways been important that account- 
ing records of costs, sales, and profits 
be determined promptly and _ac- 
curately, and that operating figures 
each month be compared with the 
budget at the earliest possible 
moment, .- 

“Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 


has been using Comptometers on 





This operator is testing Hygrade Fluorescent Lamps for wattage, uniform brightness, 
color and physical defects. Hygrade Sylvania pioneered in development of fluorescent 


lamps, which represent an entirely new concept of lighting. 


this work for more than twenty 
years. Their high speed, flexibility, 
Controlled-Key and other exclusive 
accuracy safeguards enable us to 
prepare our various reports 
promptly and at low cost. 

“Furthermore, the many services 
rendered by the Comptometer 
organization are extremely helpful 
to us. Truly, the Comptometer plays 
an important part in the efficient 
conduct of our business.” 


For information on the applica- 
tion of “Comptometer Economy” to 
your own figure-work problems, and 
a demonstration on your own work, 
telephone your local Comptometer 
agency. Or write direct to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1700 N. Paulina 


Street, Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
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Traffic Cops of the Air: At major terminals, 
planes landing, planes ieaving, planes in the 
air or on the ground are all subject to the ex- 
pert supervision of a central Traffic Control. 
Give credit to these men, to pilots and engi- 
neers, to mechanics and maintenance men 
...and to the world-famous International 
Trucks which contribute to the split-second 
efficiency of modern airways. 


INTERNATIONAL 


A dozen years ago you had to have 
feathers to trav iby air. You could 
fly, perhaps, as the aviation pio- 
neers did, but when you traveled, 
it was on the ground. 

Today, 18 major air lines carry 
2,000,000 passengers annually, 
joining 300 cities in a 37,000 mile 
network. 

A fifty- million-dollar business 
keeps the wings inair... but don’t 
overlook the fact that ground ser- 
vicé is an intricate nal veel divi- 
sion of air travel. 

International Trucks play an 
important role in ground service 
to aviation. Air-conditioner trucks 
attend the planes. Gasoline trucks 
fill the large tanks in the wings. 
Caterers’ trucks supply the 
ships’ galleys. And other trim 





Internationals stand by with 
last-minute air mail and express. 
At leading airports all over the 
land it is literally “Wings over 
INTERNATIONALS!” 

And International all-truck 
trucks play an equally important 
part in the transportation needs 
of all industries. 

Owners rely on International 
performance and economy to cut 
hauling costs per mile, per ton, 
per gallon. And they rely on the 
most complete Company-owned 
truck service organization to 
keep Internationals in top form. 
International sizes, %-ton to 
powerful six-wheelers. See them 
at any International dealer or 
branch ... and arrange for a 
demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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‘CWITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 





Fact and Comment 


Slow-Down Succeeds Sit-Down 


The American people finally rebelled so indignantly 
and emphatically against sit-down strikes that even the 
most truckling political authorities had to act. Now the 
CIO has introduced a successor to sit-down, namely, slow- 
down. This weapon does not expose its users to criminal 
prosecution. Doubtless John L. Lewis and his henchmen 
are chuckling, glorying, over this latest innovation for 
wrecking production and for providing them with an ex- 
cuse for demanding, ar ag other things, an unprecedented 
voice in management ..id for demanding that every em- 
ployee be compelled to become subject to union direction. 
“How can we be responsible for any worker’s performance 
if he does not belong to our union?” the trouble-raising 
union leaders ask. 

It may take the public some time to reach judgment on 
this latest strategy not only to enforce the closed shop, but 
to encroach, as never before, on management. But, in 
time, the American people can be depended upon to arrive 
at just conclusions. 

Meanwhile, the Chrysler strike has inflicted losses not 
only on the many thousands on that corporation’s pay- 
roll or directly engaged in marketing its products, but all 
sorts of suppliers are being injured. Moreover, deprived 
of cars, the corporation naturally is curtailing its advertis- 
ing and other sales promotion. Too, many thousands who 
want to buy new cars are denied this privilege. 

Public sentiment has swung away from political dic- 
tatorship in this country. It is hardly likely to accept CIO 
dictatorship. 


Peace Orders Are Preferable 


Peace orders are preferable to war orders, even should 
the latter proffer special profit margins. War is abnormal. 
Peace is normal. No organization can build permanent 
prosperity on abnormal conditions. The prospect is that if, 
as is probable, the European war drags along, belligerents 
will want to place contracts here. It would be short- 
sighted policy for any corporation or company or firm 
to accept any overseas orders which would interfere with 
its ability to take care of its steady domestic customers. 

Assuming that hostilities are likely to last from 12 to 
18 months or even longer, and assuming also that the 


~ \ 


Allies will call upon the United States freely for war and 
other supplies, the thought must not be lost sight of that 
the greater the war inflation, the more severe will be the 
aftermath for all concerns giving themselves over largely 
to temporary foreign requirements. 

To keep in business, keep on the right terms with regu- 
lar, peace-time buyers. 


Third-Term Statement Due 


Now that the Presidential election is less than a year 
off, a declaration can reasonably be requested from Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt concerning his intentions. Never before 
was the country thus kept on tenterhooks by any President 
lest he reach out for a third term. On most subjects, Mr. 
Roosevelt doesn’t hesitate to talk. The one on which the 
American people would most like him to speak, he persists 
in dodging. In renouncing ambition to be re-elected, Mr. 
Roosevelt could, if so inclined, make the reservation that 
only American involvement in the war could induce him to 
be “drafted” for further service—if the people so insisted. 

My information from sources close to the White House 
was, before war broke out, that he had decided not to 
run again. 





The hardest war of all to win is that 
against our own weaknesses. 





Select, Deputize, Supervise 


The most successful highest-up executives follow this 
formula: They carefully select understudies; they deputize 
a maximum number of duties; then they diligently super- 
vise. They don’t strive to do everything themselves. They 
train and trust others. They route all routine to subor- 
dinates. This leaves them foot-free, mind-free. They have 
time to think. They have time to receive important callers. 
They have time to pay worthwhile visits. They have time 
to attend desirable lunches, banquets, conventions. They 
have time for their families. 

Many executives, especially before they reach the high- 
est peaks, contrive to keep too many things under their 
own thumb. They want decisions put up to them. This 
makes them feel important. essential. But as they mature, 
the wiser among them become less afraid to entrust re- 
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sponsibilities to others, they become less fearful of being 
adjudged superfluous, they develop confidence in the wis- 
dom of delegating duties, confidence in their worth as a 
sort of court of last resort, the final authority in making 
decisions. 

All industrial history teaches that, no matter how able, 
any employer or executive who insists on running a one- 
man enterprise courts unhappy consequences when his 
powers dwindle. The more conspicuously outstanding his 
ability, the more certain is decay on his passing. 

Only little minds are jealous of developing younger 
brains and of transferring increasing authority to them. 





Remember the story of Robert the Bruce 
and the spider. 





Why Steel Is Booming 


Why is the steel industry booming? Here are the chief 
reasons: 

First: Moderate orders came from European countries 
preparing for war, before hostilities were unleashed. 

Second: Foreign markets formerly supplied by Britain, 
Germany, Belgium, etc., have turned to this country. 

Third: The U.S. national defense program has called 
and is calling for substantial amounts of steel and is pro- 
viding considerable employment for the fashioning of vari- 
ous kinds of armaments. 

Fourth: Our Maritime Commission has been following 
a vigorous building policy, consuming sizable tonnage. 

Fifth: The outbreak of war came at a time when, events 
revealed, steel inventories in every important field here 
were incredibly depleted. 

Sixth: Something of a stampede occurred among con- 
sumers. The automotive industry, which had been holding 
back, suddenly became impressed by the fact that it must 
have steel to produce its 1940 models; so, leading manu- 
facturers rushed in extensive orders, confident that the 
scale of prices then prevailing would be marked up rather 
than down under the impetus of war. Railroads had for 
years skimped; they immediately placed contracts which 
amounted to a big total. Steel jobbers, who had been 
coasting along with extremely scanty shelves, bestirred 
themselves. 

Steel makers were prepared for a decided lull to follow 
the initial outburst. Instead, orders equivalent to capacity 
output continue to be placed. “All indications are,” Presi- 
dent Eugene G. Grace, of Bethlehem, tells me, “that the 


steel we are producing is going into actual consump- 
tion. 


If the war is prolonged, the industry counts upon in- 
creasing demands from European belligerents, from South 
America and from other foreign markets, while the up- 
trend in general activity here, combined with Govern- 
ment interests, are expected to keep mills busy. 

The announced intention of leading producers is to 
hold prices down to the lowest levels consistent with rea- 
sonable profit margins. This policy has been followed thus 
far. 
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How About a TNEC Respite? 


What harm would overtake America were the Temporary 
National Economic Committee to take a respite? It has 
been and is a distracting rather than a constructive in. 
fluence. Group after group of responsible executives have 
been compelled to take their minds and their time from 
business to journey to Washington and appear before this 
body, which is even more nondescript than most Washing. 
ton quizzing bees. Lately, leading steel manufacturers have 
been summoned. It so happens that steel-company man- 
agements are beset with problems over increasing produc- 
tion. On top of this, questions concerning preparations for 
national defense require the attention of leading steel mas. 
ters. 

Under existing international uncertainties, and taking 
into consideration that depression has gripped the United 
States for the unprecedented period of a full decade, surely 
Washington should avoid gratuitously throwing monkey- 
wrenches into the incipient recovery that has set in. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt could advantageously give the country a 
breathing spell, free from TNEC’s busy-bodying. 





Never sell your self-respect. 





Employer: “I am a labor leader” 


The president of a very large industrial company rather 
astounded the head of a New Deal government department 
by declaring, “I am a labor leader.” The bureaucrat 
gasped. The employer added: “Yes, I know that I would 
be popularly classed as an industrialist. I am an indus- 
trialist. But I also regard myself as the leader of a large 
number of workers. I feel that I am quite as much a leader 
of labor as I am the custodian of millions of capital sup- 
plied by investors. I know that unless I can satisfy my 
thousands of employees, | cannot possibly run my enter- 
prise successfully.” 

This same thought was voiced in New York recently by 
Representative Martin Dies, chairman of the Committee 
on un-American Activities. He impressed upon a very 
large gathering of business men that they must regard 
themselves as custodians of the wellbeing of their work- 
folks, that they must not let profit-making ambitions blur 
their sense of responsibility towards their employees; also, 
that they must never neglect their duties as American 
citizens, their obligation to fight for the preservation of 
“our priceless birthright of liberty— individual liberty, 
political liberty, religious liberty.” 

Does every pay-envelope filler in America picture him- 
self as a “labor leader”? He should. If employers fail to 
accord their work people considerate leadership, what 
right have they to complain if the wrong kind of leaders 
come to the front and enroll under their banner the en- 
thusiastic allegiance of wage earnérs? 

Exhortation to every employer: Include in your prayers 


every day this sobering self-reminder: “I am a labor 
leader.” 





Serve—and deserve. 
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In the 


What Happened 


Most spectacular phase of war-in- 
duced upswing seems about over for 
the present, though steel and other in- 
dustries continue at boom levels (pp. 
10, 26, 31). Federal Reserve Board re- 
ports its index of industrial production 
at 120 in October, highest since De- 
cember, 1936, 16.5% above August. 


What’s Ahead 


Most observers agree that the future 
looks good, with business probably due 
to take inevitable minor ups and downs 
in its stride (p. 26). Rate of gain, 
however, should be lower than ab- 
normal September-October skyrocket- 
ing. And how and where the European 
war develops will be a continually un- 
certain factor of top importance. 


Balloon Punctured 


Ten weeks of war punch gaping 
holes in smug comparisons between 
1914 and 1939. With belligerents so 
far tightening belts in a war of attri- 
tion, September expectations, based on 
forecasts of a war of terrific destruc- 
tion, are deflated, thus throwing bur- 
den of improved business on domestic 
recovery and exports to neutrals rather 
than on belligerent buying. But to date 
they are shouldering the burden not- 
ably well. 


How It Works 


Repeal of munitions embargo, dras- 
tic restrictions on U.S. shipping, show 
how widely the 1939 pattern differs 
from 1914. Many American lines, their 
vessels barred from war-torn waters, 
face none-too-happy alternatives: Lay 
up 92 ships (30% of our merchant 
fleet); transfer them to foreign regis- 
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Business Spotlight 





For “brilliant work in executive manage- 
ment in industry,” on Nov. 14 Philadelphia’s 
Franklin Institute awards the first Vermilye 
Medal to President Lewis H. Brown of 
Johns-Manville Corp. Named after its donor, 
vice-president of National City Bank of New 
York, the medal will be awarded annually to 
the year’s stand-out industrial manager. 


try; sell or charter them to foreign 
lines; operate more pleasure cruises; 
shift routes to South America and 
other non-forbidden regions. And 
though lifting munitions ban should 
boom U. S. aviation and arms indus- 
tries, Allies may decree heavy cuts in 
buying of other U. S. goods (much 
more vital to American industrial wel- 
fare) in order to conserve cash for all- 
important munitions purchases. 


Good Example 


One outcome of the Federal suit 
against Association of American Rail- 
roads for not allowing members to 
make through routes and joint rates 
with long-distance truckers may be (at 


last) a definite government policy 
toward co-ordination of the rival car- 
riers. Meanwhile, American Trucking 
Associations (influenced by the Frue- 
hauf example—p. 12) decided, late in 
October, that a $500,000 advertising 
campaign would be the keystone in a 
drive to present the truckman’s case 
for survival to the public. 


Sensational 


Oct. 24 to Nov. 1 was the most sen- 
sational nine days in history for the 
revolutionary new synthetic fibers (for 
background, see p. 15). Fiberglas 
marked its first birthday by pointing 
to “essential” uses in 565 groups of 
products. Nylon hosiery was first of- 
fered for sale in Wilmington, Del.; 
priced from $1.15 to $1.35 per pair by 
quality, it sold fabulously. Union Car- 
bide & Carbon, developer of Vinyon, 
announced that: (1) It will furnish in- 
gredients to American Viscose, which 
will actually make the yarn. (2) Vin- 
yon fabrics for industrial uses can now 
he had in quantity. (3) Vinyon is 
tough and strong, wet or dry; has high 
elasticity; is resistant to chemicals, 
fungi and water; is thermo-plastic; 
does not support combustion. 


War & Industry 


What the automobile industry is 
now thinking and doing about “war 
orders” typifies the attitude which 
most other U. S. industries are taking 
toward them. 

War business is filtering into many 
parts of the automotive industry, creat- 
ing heaving pressures in some areas 
when added to brisk domestic demand. 
Parts producers supplying many in- 
dustries in addition to the automotive 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Business Crusader 


When your industry is under fire—should you shut up or speak up? Business usually shuts up 


like a clam: but Fruehauf’s experience proves that’s the wrong thing to do 


Nopopy claims the idea came from 
anybody but the customer. 

Back in 1915 some lumber dealers 
in Detroit came to August Fruehauf’s 
blacksmith shop. 

They wanted what ‘they called a 
two-wheel cart, so that their yard men 
could load lumber on it, then hitch it 
on behind an old Ford roadster and 
haul it to the job. Their hunch was 
that by having a few of these carts 
they could keep their lumber moving 
more rapidly and inexpensively. So 
Fruehauf’s blacksmiths constructed a 
stake body unit, and presently there 
were several in use. 

Along about this time old August's 
boy Harvey joined him. 

He started out to learn the black- 
smithing and body building which 
had become the mainstay of the shop. 
Unfortunately, the mechanical instinct 
was not in him. After a few months 
he walked into the office, told his 
father he was getting nowhere in the 
shop and, therefore, had decided to 
learn the business from the office side. 


START OF A SALESMAN 


The new two-wheeled cart struck 
him as a natural for increasing sales. 
He wheedled his father into approving 
an advertising appropriation of about 
$100 a month for a lumber trade paper. 
then discovered that he needed a cir- 
cular to save him the one-finger typing 
job of answering inquiries from dis- 
tant prospects. Also, he made up his 
mind that you couldn’t sell the new 
device by mail. He got into the family 
automobile, began driving around 
town to call on Detroit lumber dealers. 

It was not very long before all the 
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major lumber deliveries of the city 
were on his two-wheeled carts, which 
he had baptised semi-trailers. And, 
with the new idea thus spreading, he 
presently converted local wholesale 
grocers and dairymen to using the 
same thing, with bodies to fit their 
specialized tasks. Meanwhile he sold 
a number of them outside Detroit, and 
had the nucleus for a national business. 


“BUT IT’S STILL JUNK” 


The first year of son Harvey’s ad- 
ministration of sales, with his eve- 
nings devoted to cost accounting and 
money planning when he was not go- 
ing to night school to accumulate a 
knowledge of law and accounting, 
showed a total net profit of $35.000— 
which was good going, in anybody’s 
language, for an outfit with a previous 
net worth of $20,000. The business 
kept it up, too, and gained momentum. 
Fruehauf semi-trailers earned a name 
in the infant industry of motor-truck- 
ing, which in those days held pretty 
close to the city limits because outside 
the roads were terrible. 

Shortly after the War a local dray- 
man came to Fruehauf with a propo- 
sition. He had been offered the job of 
hauling automobile bodies from Day- 
ton to Detroit. Would Fruehauf make 
him some trailers for the job? Soon 
he was traveling the roads with his 
loads—but he fell behind in his pay- 
ments on the equipment, then quit 
paying altogether. Harvey went around 
to get the money, and the customer 
countered with, “If you’d make some- 
thing that would stand up, I could 
make enough money to pay you. Your 
stuff is the best anybody has, but it’s 
still junk.” 

Investigation disclosed that the 
trucker was right. These pioneer high- 


way trailers were merely an adaptation 
of the city trailers, which in turn were 
no more than an adaptation of the 
horsedrawn truck. Out on the highway, 
at speeds above 30, the metals in the 
trailers developed fatigue, so that it 
was a commonplace for an axle to 
collapse or a spring to break. Frue- 
hauf took back the half-dozen trailers, 
replaced them with new equipment 
engineered to take the gaff, and thus 
swallowed a loss of several thousand 
dollars. But the new trailers did the 
job—and thus was born the highway- 
hauling industry. 

It was a small child, and grew slow- 
ly for years. What actually boosted the 
highway trucks into a position of im- 
portance was the depression. 

In 1931 and 1932 the pressure 
forced customers to order in tiny 
amounts, and they had to have sudden 
delivery to replenish their rock-bottom 
inventories. Meanwhile, of course. 
hard roads had tied together the big 
cities. And the motor hauler on these 
highways fitted their problem like the 
paper on the wall. Order by telephone 
one day anywhere within 300 miles. 
Next morning when the doors opened. 
the goods were in the trailer backed 
up to the receiving dock. 


RAILROADS TAKE A HAND 


Fruehauf Trailer Co. had sufficient 
headstart on competition so that it kept 
out in front for volume and profits. 
Harvey Fruehauf had long since as- 
sumed complete management of the 
business, was running it successfully. 
But what began to happen in the legis- 
latures in the early ’30’s roused in him 
all the combativeness that lay dormant 
within him. 

Along about this time the railroads 
began to discover that a lot of nice 
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high-class freight that they had always 
considered theirs by right of prior dis- 
covery was moving on the highways 
instead of on their rails. Railroad men 
have never been inclined to take a 
licking sitting down. And there began 
to be introduced into state legislatures, 
on the scale of what looked to the 
truckers like a major epidemic, bills 
which would interfere seriously with 
the services they could profitably per- 
form. 


OFF COMES HIS COAT 


Harvey Fruehauf happens to be an 
individual who believes with almost 
passionate simplicity that the right 
thing will always prevail. He does not. 
however, use this as an excuse for re- 
laxing comfortably until it gets around 
to prevailing. He is always of a mind, 
when he sees the right having a tough 
time, to shuck off his coat, roll up his 
sleeves and start helping the cause of 
righteousness. 

What enthusiastic legislators—with 
railroad support, as the truck people 
assert, or out of their concern for the 
public welfare, to take the other side 
of it—started in to pour on the high- 
way haulers stirred Fruehauf into a 
fine frenzy of wrath. 

It was bad enough that these mis- 
guided sons of iniquity should be try- 
ing to cut him out of his livelihood. 
But it was a thousand times worse that 
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they should be trying to eliminate a 
type of economic activity that, to his 
way of thinking, had developed en- 
tirely because of its superiority to pre- 
viously existing competition. He boiled 
at the idea of throwing out of employ- 
ment large proportions of the literally 
larger number of men employed by the 
highway haulers than by all of the 
American railroads. And he got mad- 
der still when he considered what this 
effort, if successful, would do to the 
millions of American enterprises that 
depend upon the highway truckers for 
quick deliveries that are otherwise un- 
obtainable. 

Anybody can see it is to the interest 
of Fruehauf Trailer to block any ef- 
forts to handicap highway hauling— 
since Fruehauf makes at least 40% of 
all the trailers used, and almost 100% 
of highway hauling is by tractor- 
trailer. Unregenerate competitors have 
been heard to hint that the reason 
Fruehauf got out in front of the lines 
and began hurling the legislative hand 
grenades back at the folks who first 
threw them was merely to get himself 
credit as the hero who saved the day 
for the truckers-for-hire. 

Actually, anybody who knows Har- 
vey Fruehauf knows better than that. 

Even the Fruehauf sales department 
won't deny they have profited by their 
company’s battling for the trucking 
industry. But Fruehauf is a lot more 
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Typically, Fruehauf was at Central Motor Freight Association’s August meeting to help truckers map strategy (his putt gave him 83) 


concerned with the principle. He says 
that if left unmolested, trucking will 
stabilize at the basis that is the right 
thing for the nation. And he says he 
is not going to let himself in for a lot 
of ex post facto regrets by looking on 
idly while that Old Debbil Railroad 
hamstrings the functioning of the 
trucks. 


A LAW IS KILLED 


Highway truck operators are not a 
notably sentimental crew. 

But a square-jawed two-hundred- 
pounder who can hoist the tail end of 
a trailer by bending his back a bit is 
likely to get almost maudlin when he 
talks about Fruehauf’s part in fighting 
the trucking industry’s battles. “Why, 
last Winter when the legislature was 
going to pass a law that all trucks had 
to be off the highways from Saturday 
noon until Monday morning—you 
guess what that would of done to us— 
Harve Fruehauf give our association a 
brand new trailer. 

“The boys wouldn’t give any real 
money so we could really get organ- 
ized in the districts to tell the legis- 
lators where they got off. But they 
would buy fancy memberships, with a 
chance on the swell trailer attached, so 
it wasn’t a raffle. And did we go to 
town! All we raised that way was 
$25,000. We sent real information to 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Worry Is a Habit 


And if worrying about business is a habit, then it can be 


stopped. A practical psychologist here tells how to do it 
MATTHEW N. CHAPPELL 


Worry Is A perverted use of the hu- 
man brain, a luxury activity that no 
responsible business man can afford. 

Take the case of a man we will call 
James Wilcox. 

He is an executive with a large food 
distributing organization, a man whose 
penetrating mind has helped us to 
achieve some of our present marvels in 
this field. 

But under the impact of losses and 
reverses starting at the turn of the 
decade, like many other business men 
he began to develop the habit of wor- 
rying in most of his spare time. Busi- 
ness being slack, he had a fair amount 
of time to devote to worrying. His 
mind was keen; so without much dif- 
ficulty he attained such skill at it that 
he could worry for hours over the 
simplest matter, finding in it cause for 
alarm and probable failure. 

Wilcox believed that in worrying he 
was seeking solutions to the company’s 
problems. Actually he was destroying 
his insight and warping his judgment 
to such an extent that he was unable 
either to find solutions or recognize 
them when they presented themselves. 
Worry robbed him of his mental pow- 
ers when he needed them most. 


CONSIDER THE CAVE MAN 


Most people regard worry as an in- 
born, native reaction which one is 
compelled to manifest when the going 
gets rough. But if that is so, then that 
native reaction must necessarily have 
been present in all generations of men, 
even in our primitive ancestors of the 
forest. Was it? 

Imagine a harried business man of 
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the Stone Age. Hair in eyes and face 
in hand, he sits on a rock deep in the 
exercise of his “native” talent for wor- 
rying. He has just made a bid on an 
order of stone axes and probably won’t 
get it; his flint chippers persist in 
cracking their tools or their fingers; 
his wife demands a new fur coat; and 
perhaps he will get gas on his stomach 
from the berries he has just eaten. Ab- 
sorbed in his murky revery, our primi- 
tive business executive is oblivious to 
all about him, including the sleek, big 
cat which prepares to pounce upon 
him. 
BREAK THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 


If worry had been a native human 
reaction, the race would never have 
survived. Worry is a habit, a futile 
detrimental one which most people 
have developed for no useful purpose. 

The next step is to break up the cir- 
cle of dire thoughts into which every 
worrier plunges himself. 

This cannot be done by wishing. It 
requires activity. Habits must be de- 
veloped to supplant the everlasting re- 
view of woe and frustration. Such 
passive activities as reading, listening 
to the radio or attending movies are 
helpful in this connection; but of far 
greater value are those in which one 
takes an active part, as in competitive 
games and sports or in social activities. 

One of the very best antidotes for 
worry is exercise. 

The worrier tends to neglect his 
body and reduce his physical activity 
to a minimum. This has a physiological 
effect which enables him to develop 
emotions which are stronger and last 
longer than would otherwise be the 
case. The simple procedure of resorting 
to nothing more violent than long 
walks will aid the worrier greatly in 
getting rid of his inner tumult and 
correcting his uncomfortable habit. 
True enough, he can worry while he 
walks. But he can neither worry so 


successfully nor produce so great an 
effect on his mind and his body as 
he can if he sits at home and devotes 
himself exclusively to rumination on 
calamity. 

Sometimes the human relations with- 
in the business organization form a 
primary source of worry. 

In this case, the worrier should face 
himself squarely with the question 
“For whom am I working?” He may 
find that the rivalry, envy and bad 
feeling he experiences arise, prima 
donna-like, from his own failure to 
execute his primary obligation: Pro- 
motion of the company’s welfare. 
Where worries arise on this score, the 
individual can discover for himself the 
measures essential to their correction 
and the means of meeting the obliga- 
tion he is employed to meet. 

Finally, the worrier should realize 
that some conditions of life can be 
changed by perseverance through in- 
dividual effort, but that others cannot. 
The following incident, told me by 


Albert Wiggam, the scientific writer, is 


very much to the point: 

Meeting an old darky who had 
maintained a cheerful mien despite the 
fact that he had encountered more 
than his share of life’s troubles, Dr. 
Wiggam asked, “Uncle Joe, how have 
you managed to remain so cheerful 
and calm?” 

“Well, I'll tell yo’, Albert,” replied 
Uncle Joe, “I’se just learned to co-op- 
erate wid de inevitable.” 


IT’S NO FUN TO WORRY 


One may easily wax sentimental 
about his own troubles and those of 
the world at large and find good ex- 
cuses for worrying. But the irrevocable 
fact remains that no matter how bad 
the situation is, worrying always 
makes it worse and is therefore the 
wrong thing to do. 

No one becomes a worrier because 
he enjoys it. It’s no fun. Rather we 
develop the habit quite unintentionally 
by failure to give attention to the de- 
velopment of our own mental habits. 
The correction of this trait is no su- 
perhuman task. It was developed 
through practice, and like any other 
skill, it will be lost if the practice is not 
continued. 

There are many methods by which 
worry may be controlled, but those 
used by James Wilcox, on my recom- 
mendation, will prove adequate for 
most business men. 

The first step involves an examina- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Threads of Revolution 


Nylon—Vinyon—Fiberglas—Lanitol—Pe Ce—strange new names in a strange new industry 


that threatens to overturn many an established business. When, how, who the revolt will strike 


We HAVE long been accustomed to 
consider the sheep, the silkworm and 
the cotton plant as the source of fibers 
for our textiles. 

Today, they are being supplanted by 
the chemist who uses such things as 
milk, lime, coal, air, water or salt as 
a starting point for our clothes and 
our industrial fabrics. In Germany, 
164 fibers are listed as substitutes for 
imported wool, cotton and silk... . 
“Suits of clothes made from cellulose 
manufactured from potatoes,” boasted 
Field Marshal Goering in a recent 
speech. 

In the past, textile fibers have fallen 
into two groups: Those of vegetable 
origin such as cotton and linen, and 
those of animal origin such as silk 
and wool. Chemically, the first group 
is chiefly cellulose (the fibrous part of 
wood and other vegetable matter), 
which is a form of carbohydrate as are 
sugar and starch. The second group is 
chiefly protein which appears in meat 
and milk. Knowing their composition, 
the chemist has successfully built new 
fibers from the chief chemicals present 
in the old ones. 

From the experiment of making 
fibers from cellulose grew the rayon 
industry, born commercially in France 
in 189] but not important until 1920. 
Today, it is estimated that rayon sup- 
plies 14 times more yardage than silk 
for dress materials, three times more 
for underwear, nearly six times more 
for piece goods and 36 times more for 
linings. 

Advancement in rayon quality has 
been simultaneous with this rapid ex- 
pansion in production. Several manu- 
facturers have recently announced new 
yarns claiming strengths of anywhere 
from two to six times those of yarns 
now being produced; they will be used 
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in making shoe linings, carpets and 
hosiery. The rayon manufacturer is 
also spreading into such wider fields 
as the making of artificial horsehair 
and straw. 

Not long ago the du Pont Co. ac- 
quired patents for a process for filling 
artificial fibers with tiny air bubbles 


NYLON 


while they are being made. Excep- 
tional lightness and resilience is the 
result, and the product will be used 
for stuffing mattresses, airplane cush- 
ions and life preservers. A newcomer 
in the rayon field is the Dow Chemical 
Co. with an ethyl cellulose fiber which 
is a combination of a derivative of 
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Hosiery makers, international traders, retailers—these and many 
others will feel the impact of Nylon on well-entrenched markets 


LANITOL 


ethylene and cellulose. Dow has long 
been supplying ethylene combined with 
bromine for making anti-knock ethyl 
gasoline. 

Cellulose for making rayon was 
originally made chiefly from cotton 
linters, the short fibers left on the cot- 
ton seed after the cotton is ginned. 
Later came spruce woodpulp, largely 
from Canada and Maine; now a cheap- 
er pulp is being made from the slash 
pine of the South. Germany is using 
the beech tree, Italy a reed, and Japan 
rice, straw, beanstalks and bagasse— 
sugarcane refuse. 

To reduce wool imports, many for- 
eign countries are mixing protein sub- 
stances with cellulose so that its chem- 
ical and physical characteristics will 
more nearly resemble those of wool. 
This new product is used chiefly in 
staple fibers—rayon filaments cut in 
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Skim milk becomes yarn, which then becomes a wool-like 
dress—and warns of trouble ahead for the wool industry 


short lengths to approximate the length 
of wool fibers. They are then spun 
with or without other fibers. In 1938. 
world production of staple fiber, de- 
veloped in Germany during the war 
of 1914-18 as a substitute for wool. 
was 150 times above that of 1930. 
while world production of rayon yarn 
in the same period only doubled. 
Again, we must look abroad to see 
a new fiber known as “Lanitol.” Made 
in Italy of casein (from milk), Lanitol 
is chiefly protein, like the wool which 
it is intended to replace. In 1938 its 
production, almost entirely in Italy, 
increased more than six times over 
that of 1936, when it made its com- 
mercial bow. Now casein fibers are 
beginning to be produced in England, 
Holland and Belgium as well. Their 
chief drawback, compared with wool, 
is lack of strength and moisture-re- 


sistance; but improvement is steady 
and during the past few months a 
Belgian manufacturer has announced 
that his product is now almost the 
equal of wool. 

Consider what this may mean to 
agriculture and industry. 

An average sheep produces only 714 
pounds of wool a year. An average 
cow produces 4,000 pounds of milk a 
year, from which more than 100 
pounds of casein fiber can be made, in 
addition to such valuable by-products 
as butterfat. In Germany, a casein 
fiber called “Liolan” has been pro- 
duced from slaughter-house waste. Will 
that point the way for Armour, Swift 
and Wilson to be part of tomorrow’s 
textile industry? Even the sea is com- 
peting against the sheep ranches, for 
Japan has made casein fibers from 
fish. Recently, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture obtained patents for 
making casein fibers from milk which 
are claimed to be improvements on the 
methods now used in Italy. One of 


them is being exploited experimentally 


by a large milk association. 

Soybean fiber, like wool, milk and 
casein, is also largely of protein. Ford 
has been producing it experimentally 
as a substitute for hair in automobile 
seats. After more than two years of 
laboratory work, the Glidden Co. has 
made plans to produce synthetic wool 
from soybeans on a small scale to test 
its market possibilities. Soybean wool 
is moth resistant, but has only about 
80% of the strength of wool and takes 
longer to produce than rayon. Esti- 
mated cost is less than 40 cents a 
pound, where the recent price of the 
better grades of wool is well over a 
dollar. 

Two acres of grazing land are 
needed by the average sheep to pro- 
duce 7144 pounds of wool a year; two 
acres would produce enough soybeans 
to make 160 pounds of soybean wool. 
Soybean oil would be a valuable by- 
product, usable by Glidden and Ford 
for their paints. 


Japan, of all places, is producing an 


artificial silk from soybeans. The Corn 


Products Refining Co. has been mak- 


ing a protein plastic from corn, called 
“Zein.” Recently, the company has 
produced experimentally from Zein a 
synthetic fiber which is similar to the 
casein and soybean fibers. 

To most of us, glass is something 
through which we see or throw stones. 
But today, “Fiberglas” may be used 
in making our neckties and tablecloths. 
It starts out as ordinary glass made 
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chiefly from sand, limestone and soda; 
but after receiving an extra refining 
operation, it is again melted and forced 
through fine openings to make fila- 
ments, over a hundred of which are 
combined to make a thread of Fiber- 
glas. Its advantages are fire, chemical 
and heat-resistant qualities. 

Motors using Fiberglas for insula- 
tion may be lighter and up to 40% 
more compact, a big advantage in mo- 
tor-driven tools, vacuum cleaners and 
other household appliances. Because 
of its resistance to heat a potential 
use is for tire fabrics, now made of 
cotton and, sometimes, rayon; glass 
manufacturers claim great superiority 
over both. We already have curtains, 
draperies and mail sacks made of 
Fiberglas to reduce fire hazards. An- 
other use is for oil-stove wicks which 
will not char or smolder. But when 
constantly flexed, Fiberglas tends to 
wear away by abrasion; and in such 
cases a protective coating must be ap- 
plied. 

Now we come to the very latest 
group of synthetic fibers, developed by 
an entirely new method. 

It came about in this way. Dress- 
goods and hosiery manufacturers have 
long been slaves to the violent swings 
in silk prices. When silk nearly doub- 
les in price, as it has in the past year, 
the hosiery manufacturer who sells in 
the 69-cent class must either lower his 
quality, lose money or raise prices. 
Either course has such serious disad- 





























This new fiber already 
replaces natural bristles 


FORBES 


FIBERGLAS 


vantages that the research chemist was 
finally called in to emancipate the 
manufacturer by providing a substi- 
tute with a stable price. 

If the chemist had followed the older 
method of creating a synthetic fiber 
he would have analyzed silk to find 
out what chemicals it was made up of, 
then would have mixed similar chem- 
icals to form an artificial silk. But 
this time he ignored silk’s make-up, 
and instead searched for chemicals that 
had the desired characteristics of silk 
—elasticity, strength and resistance to 
moisture. The result has been fibers 
which are actually superior to the nat- 
ural ones. Furthermore, where the 
chemist has previously obtained his 
compounds from vegetable and animal 
sources, he now gets them from 
minerals—coal and salt, for example. 

Today we have “Nylon” made by 


“Cloth of glass” is fast shouldering its way into 
smug industrial and consumer markets 


du Pont; “Vinyon” developed by 
Union Carbide and Carbon; and “Pe 
Ce” made by the German I. G. Far- 
benindustrie, A. G. Claims of vast su- 
periority over silk are made for all of 
these fibers. Brush bristles of Nylon, 
under the “Exton” name, have been 
offered for several months; the first 
Nylon hosiery was put on sale Oct. 24; 
and on Nov. 1, the first fabrics of 
Vinyon were announced publicly (see 
also p. 11). 

These new fibers from the mineral 
world have far-reaching significance in 
addition to the possibility of making 
us independent of Japan. They may 
cause important readiustments in the 
hosiery industry. Reports on the wear- 
ing quality of stockings made from the 
new fibers range up to three times 
that of silk. Because of the greater 

(Continued on page 37) 
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A year ago, the Wages & Hours Law went into effect as “a floor for wages, a ceiling for hours.” 
A fog for management has been one of its principal results to date 


On Oct. 24 the Fair 
Labor Standards Act 
or FLSA, generally 
called the “Wages & 
Hours Law,”’’ cele- 
brated its first birth- 
day. 

Some of the results 
of its first year have 
been good, some have 
been bad, many have been bewilder- 
ing. The FLSA has so far proved itself 
a floor for wages, a ceiling for hours, 
and a befuddlement for management. 

From its very first day, the effects 
of the FLSA have been complicated 
and hard to trace. 

One day after the Act went into 
effect, some traducer beat Adminis- 
trator Andrews to the press with a 
statement that 80,000 workers had 
been laid off. Two days later Andrews 
minimized this claim and said he could 
prove offsetting new employment. 

The A. F. of L. and the CIO agree 
that 750,000 workers will get more 
wages and 1,500,000 will get shorter 
hours as ultimate results of the law. 
By Andrews’ own figures, 11,000,000 
workers are covered by FLSA. During 
its second year, one out of 20 of these 
will get higher base wages, and one 
out of six will get shorter base hours. 
His figures are at least as accurate as 
any others. The total wage effects of 
overtime payments are not calculated. 

The Act was designed to encourage 
unions, but it is doubtful that it has 
either speeded or retarded the normal 
pace of union progress in industry. 
Too many union men fear the Act to 
permit its wide use as a weapon by 
unions, and other vehicles are carrying 
the real burden of union promotion. 

Managements in general are not 
making and cannot make any esti- 




































Epwin Lairp Capy writes from long ex- 
perience as purchasing agent, salesmanager, 
factory manager and marketing counsellor. 
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Floor, Ceilmg—and Fog 
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EDWIN LAIRD CADY 


mates of the effects of FLSA on their 
companies. An employer knows that 
in recent years both his labor costs 
and overhead costs have gone up; but 
he does not know how much of the in- 
crease is due to the FLSA, and how 
much to unemployment insurance, so- 
cial security, state wages and hours 
laws, and similar measures. 

But it is certainly true that the new 
law hit the nation with no such jarring 
slam as NRA. Cautious development of 
its application has given management 
time to catch its breath and make ad- 
justments. 

Increased steadiness of employment 
has been one effect of adjustments to 
the FLSA; managements in many 
fields tell you this. There is greater 
tendency to select better employees and 
hold them longer, instead of taking 
them at random from the “stream of 
employables” and returning them as 
necessary. This is because the steady, 
habituated man fits better into the or- 
ganized, controlled habits which the 
Act demands of management, and is 
less likely to stumble into inadvertent 
violations. Labor turnover is lower. 
Men hold their jobs longer. 

There is less difference between low- 
wage and high-wage districts. This 
weakens a big reason for relocating 
plants, and is lessening the tendency of 
factories to decentralize. As a result, 
fewer men lose their jobs due to plant 
migrations, and fewer high-wage estab- 
lished plants are slowed 
down by new low-wage 
ones. But there is no evi- 
dence that FLSA by itself 
has ruined communities 
whose industries depend 
upon low wages, or re- 
sulted in any significant 
number of employees 
being thrown out of work 
by bankruptcies. Whether 


or not it will do so as its 

















terms grow tighter is anyone’s guess. 

Skilled men are losing fewer jobs to 
low-wage “learners” because industries 
covered by FLSA must prove that the 
learners they hire are really learners. 
The “professional learner,” like the 
tramp athlete of old-time college foot- 
ball, is out. There is no longer a good 
living in being a professional indus. 
trial undergraduate. 

Total hours worked 
before overtime must 
be paid can be ad- 
justed by totals be- 
tween normal pay 
days; this has given 
the employer who nor- 
mally pays once a 
month a big advantage 
over the weekly payer. 
Adjustments by means 
of annual-wage con- 
tracts are also possible, 
which has somewhat encouraged an- 
nual-wage plans. 

“Kick-backs,” through which work- 
ers return a part of their wages to 
reward management for hiring them, 
have been stopped by a husky fine in 
the Flat River case; and the home- 
worker racket, the only remaining 
form of sweatshop in large metropoli- 
tan districts, has met its match. The 
genuine home-work industries, whose 
work can be done as easily in the 
home as in an organized factory, must 
pay rates which equal the FLSA stand- 
ards; the others must fold up. 

“Man rating,” through which em- 
ployers pick out their best men, has 
been given more sharpness and weight. 
From now on the better man will get 
a better break than ever before, the 
“marginally employable” and the “un- 
employable” will be more clearly de 
fined, and such agencies as the WPA 
will know more definitely what their 
problem is. This is the natural result 
of any law which increases the prob- 
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lems of the personnel department. 

In adding steadiness to employment, 
the FLSA adds steadiness not only to 
the practices but also to the objectives 
of management. There is less profit in 
the worst phases of opportunism, the 
“srab and run” methods which send 
surges of employment and unemploy- 
ment through industry. On the whole, 
this has been the best general effect of 
the Act. 

The worst effect of FLSA has been 
in adding to the fears which hold back 
all business. Some of the important 
new fears include: 

Labor-union leaders are afraid that 
the standards of the Act are low 
enough to drag union wages down. 

Many managements are afraid to 
speak up, even when they feel them- 
selves wronged. 

Most business managers have never 
seen an FLSA inspector, fear that he 
will have horns and hoofs when he 
does show up, and are not sure 
whether their records are inadequate 
or over-adequate—and therefore over- 
expensive. 

There is widespread fear of penal- 
ties for innocently handling “hot” 
goods, produced by violators of the 
Act. 

Criminal actions are feared. Any ex- 
ecutive clear down to the sub-foreman 
may find himself held criminally re- 
sponsible for violations of the Act 
within his authority. Complaints may 
be made by an employee, a competitor, 
a labor union or “other” party. 


FORBES 


Increased sectionalism is also feared. 
The President says that he favors 
a textile wage differential for the 
South. With criminal actions much 
more feared than civil ones, in the 
South civil actions have outnumbered 
criminal actions by 11 to 6. But crim- 
inal actions have outnumbered civil 
ones in the North and Midwest by 24 
to 19. Massachusetts, a Northern tex- 
tile state, reports no civil actions and 
seven criminal ones. 

Management fears impending trou- 
ble. With 13,000 complaints on file, no 
one but the Administrator knows what 
companies they are against or what 
they are about. Unless he can con- 
vince the Administrator that he “didn’t 
mean it,” the longer a violator waits to 
hear about a complaint the greater can 
be the trouble and cost of settling it. 

Some offsets to these fears exist, 
though no experienced executive could 
argue that the offsets now equalize and 





cancel out the fears. But if the new Ad- 
ministrator goes on with Andrews’ 
“slow, cautious and sure development,” 
many of these fears may be allayed. 

The FLSA is creating new business 
definitions, many of which may find 
wide uses in industry. For example: 

A farm-products processing plant 
serves an “area of production” if it 
employs seven persons or less, is not in 
a town of over 2,500 population, and 
draws from no farm more than 10 
miles away. 

Wool is in one category, all other 
textiles in another. A product is “non- 
wool” or “textile” if it is made by 
processes not peculiar to woolen mills 
and if it contains 45% or less of wool; 
or if it is made by some stated wool 
processes but contains 25% or less of 
wool. 

A “seasonal” industry is one that 
works not more than 14 weeks a year 
and handles a product which is made 
seasonable by weather and by perish- 
ability. 

Only a retailer can be a “service es- 
tablishment”; lines of business which 
have always considered themselves to 
be service industries (banks and ad- 
vertising agencies, for example) are 
excluded from the classification. 

The dredging and canning of oysters 
is processing and is exempt from the 
Act; but making their shells into but- 
tons is manufacturing and is covered. 

Other definitions are arriving in a 
solid stream. Practically all of them 

(Continued on page 37) 





What Fleming’s Appointment Means 





WHEN Lt. Col. Philip Fleming took over his new 
assignment as Administrator of the Wage-Hour 
Division of the Labor Department, he inherited 
some 13,000 complaints, appeals, law suits and 
administrative tangles accumulated during the first 
year of the wage-fixing experiment. 

A hard-hitting army engineer, Fleming takes 
trouble and confusion in his stride; but he is frank 
to admit that never before has he had 13,000 par- 
cels of conflict dumped on him in a pile. Neither 
has he functioned previously under the guidance 
of a woman Cabinet officer. 

Next to the 13,000 undecided cases awaiting ad- 
ministrative or court rulings, the Colonel’s most 
pressing challenge is co-ordination of the Public 
Contracts Division with the Wage-Hour Division— 
a particularly thorny problem, since the Public 


Contracts Act recognizes regional wage differentials, 
whereas the Wage-Hours Act provides rigid na- 
tional minimum standards, alike for all states. 

Fleming proposes immediately to increase his 
legal staff from the present 50 to 80 attorneys. 

His most recent special assignment was Adminis- 
trator of the Passamaquoddy moon-beam power 
project—an assignment which required an extra- 
ordinary combination of engineering science and 
political acumen. 

Out of that experience, as an Army friend tells it, 
“Fleming learned to deal with lots of red tape with- 
out letting it get in his hair.” 

He has orders from his Commander-in-Chief to 
clean up a messy situation. Madam Perkins will 
guide him in all major decisions of policy. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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Why Sales Meetings? 


W. H. CONANT 


YEARS AGO it seemed as if children 
simply had to have measles before 
they could grow up. Now we know 
better. 

Some folks are beginning to wonder 
about sales meetings, too. Are they a 
natural part of business? Or are they 
an epidemic? There isn’t any just yes- 
or-no to it. It’s too big a subject to dis- 
pose of with a wave of the hand. 

It is safe to say, at least, that sales 
meetings are overdone. They smack 
too much of the political rally; a lot 
of talk and commotion but soon for- 
gotten. Sales headaches cannot be doc- 
tored wholesale. No physician treats 
his patients as a group in the reception 
room. He takes them one by one to his 
office and doctors them individually. 
They need different handling, a differ- 
ent line of talk, different prescriptions. 
Some he scolds, some he comforts; 
some he doses, some he bandages. No 
two cases are just alike but they all 
need expert attention. So do those who 
attend a sales meeting. They each re- 
quire individual treatment. 


FORMULAS DO NOT WORK 


We can design a piece of metal to fit 
a given place, make a die for it and 
stamp out a million or two exactly 
alike to fit always the same place. But 
we cannot with salesmen or customers. 

What is the purpose of a sales meet- 
ing? In the main it is an attempt to 
instruct, to standardize and to enter- 
tain. Let’s look at these things sepa- 
rately. 

Instructing is professional work. 
Those of us who have never been teach- 
ers or professors are rank amateurs 
when it comes to instructing. Class in- 
struction may work reasonably well 
until the seventh or eighth grade, but 
after that it must be steadily more indi- 
vidualized. We cannot instruct grown- 
up salesmen by classroom technique. 

Standardizing human methods and 
efforts means stifling individual initia- 





W. H. Conant is a management engineer 
who has analyzed and realigned the opera- 
tions of scores of companies. 
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tive and ingenuity. Trying to get a 
body of salesmen to use the same style 
of approach compares with trying to 
get the same number of women to 
dress alike. It doesn’t work. 

But entertainment? Ah, that is dif- 
ferent. If we feel the urge to put on 
a dinner or a show for our salesmen, 
why not? Sure. It’s a swell idea. Just 





Are they to instruct? 
To standardize? To en- 
tertain? Or like the 
measles — you've just 


got to have them? Some 


new thinking on meet- 


ings is badly needed 











what it accomplishes, is another story. 
It could be debated at length without 
changing anybody’s opinion one iota. 
But the point here emphasized is that 
sales meetings are inextricably tied up 
with the entertainment idea; it’s con- 
sidered the thing to do. And that part 
of the program does work. Perfectly. 
What executive, however, will admit 
that this is why he brings his men to- 
gether? 

“I think a get-together every so 
often is of the greatest possible value,” 
most executives would say. “They lose 
their touch with the rest of the organi- 
zation and this face-to-face contact 
helps a lot. They can iron out their 
troubles and sally forth again fresh 
for the fray.” 

Sort of Old Home Week. They come 
back to visit and to renew their boy- 
hood ties. Also, they bring office oper- 
ations to a fairly complete stop while 
they mingle with the hired help. 

So, what have we left as the virtues 
of the sales meeting idea? We have a 
chance to announce new policies and 
to explain them better than by mail. 


We have a chance to introduce ney 
products and show models to better ad. 
vantage than by pictures. And we have 
a chance to compare notes and hear 
of successful methods used by others 
in the same work. 

All the rest of the sales meeting pro. 
gram can be better conducted in the 
privacy of the salesmanager’s office be. 
tween him and one salesman at a time, 
That’s where and how the real prob. 
lems are solved and the heavy instruc. 
tion given. That’s the doctor’s office, 
If you doubt it, just look around at 
your next meeting and count the men 
awaiting their turns to see the boss 
alone. 

But if sales meetings are to be held, 
let’s make them meetings of salesmen 
and not lectures by executives. Every 
man of us pictures himself as a force. 
ful speaker and our employees are sup- 
posed to drink in our every word. Un. 
fortunately, Nature made most of us 
just listeners and mighty restless ones 
at that. Let’s have the meeting run by 
a salesman and made up of salesmen’s 
discussions for their exchange of ideas 
and experiences. Let them invite speak. 
ers from the organization as they feel 
the need or interest. 


THIS PLAN BRINGS RESULTS 


A very large and universally known 
concern was to hold its annual sales 
meeting of the men of just one depart- 
ment. A two-day program had been 
planned with speeches by various ex- 
ecutives and an open forum set for 
after lunch the second day. It was 
suggested by a visitor who sympathized 
with the salesmen that the speeches 
be reduced from an hour each to 
twenty minutes and that the open 
forum be made the leading feature 
of the meeting rather than its tail 
end. The suggestions were adopted. 
The salesmen’s own session was the 
very first on the first day and ran 
over into the afternoon with the hearty 
approval of the boss. No executives 
were allowed to speak or participate 
except as observers. 

Salesmen wrote out and handed in 
to their salesman-chairman the sub- 
jects they proposed for discussion. The 
meeting as a whole decided which of 
them would be considered and for how 
long. The discussion was illuminating. 
Company policies were debated intelli- 
gently and worthwhile ideas came oul 
of the experienced comment of these 
men. The man in charge of the depatt- 
ment was exuberant over the results. 

You would be, too. 
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Epwarp L. SHEA 


THaT “merit will tell” is exemplified 
afresh by the selection of Edward L. 
Shea as president of the billion-dollar 
North American utility company, on 
the eve of his 47th birthday. 

Born and reared in the invigorating 
climate of New Hampshire, he de- 
veloped shoulders and strength which 
stood him in good stead as a football 
player when he went to Princeton, 
where he graduated as a civil engineer. 
(He also shone at baseball.) The oil 
industry attracted him, as it did many 
other stalwarts in the early years of 
this century, fellows who didn’t flinch 
from having to start by tackling the 
hardest of hard manual work. His first 
job was with the Tidewater Oil Com- 
pany, in its Bayonne, N. J., refinery. 
He was switched to selling, then dis- 
patched to the company’s Mexican oil 
field, brought back to take’ charge of 
crude-oil purchases. 

He was recognized by his superiors 
as a “comer.” When only 31 he was 
made assistant to the president and, in 
rapid succession, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing, vice-presi- 
dent of sales, executive vice-president, 
and, finally, half-a-dozen years ago, 
president. When, in 1936, his company 
was merged with Tidewater As- 





sunrise. For many years | have been 
intimate with his activities. His stamina 
has been commensurate with his pow- 
erful physique, he has devoted himself 
assiduously. to each successive job, has 
delighted in mingling with his men on 
a fraternal footing. 

One result has been that I have been 
able to take a few nickels from him at 
golf: Which means that he has rather 
neglected to pursue the little white ball 
to pursue the business game. 


MicHAEL A. Morrissey, now 54, left 
school 40 years ago to become an of- 
fice boy at the Springfield, Mass., 
branch of the American News Co. At 
20, he was sent to Portland, Me., as 
manager of that branch. In a remark- 
ably brief time he was made vice- 
president, with offices in New York 
City. Now he has been named presi- 
dent, to succeed Harry Gould, who be- 
comes chairma.. 

Those who know him attribute his 
success to hard work. He is self-edu- 
cated. He exudes a driving force that 
gets things done. He never leaves his 
desk at night until his work is cleaned 
up. 

He is not a dazzling character: He is 




















MicHAEL A. MorRRISSEY 


quiet, conservative in dress, soft-spok- 
en, democratic. "Tis said that nobody, 
employee or outsider, ever asked for 
an interview without getting it at once. 

His one hobby is golf. Although 
modest by nature, if you talk to him 
about golf, he can’t resist telling you 
that he once made a hole-in-one. 

His positions include the presidency 
of the Union News Co., a directorship 
of the Irving Trust Co. 


ALTHOUGH a Democrat, Representative 
Martin Dies (Texas), chairman of the 
Committee on un-American Activities, 
isn’t a rubber-stamp for every New 
Deal notion. 

At a large meeting of business peo- 
ple in New York, he told this one: 
‘My mother gave me $5 to go to town 
and buy groceries. County Fair was 
being held that day. I stopped and 
listened to a fellow who was selling 
snake oil. He described every pain and 
ache that I or anybody else ever had or 
imagined. And he guaranteed that his 
snake oil would cure them all—without 
fail. 

“T fell. I bought not one bottle, but 
[ loaded up with his nostrum so heavi- 
ly that there was little left to buy 

groceries. .. . My mother was so 





sociated Oil, he was made execu- 
tive vice-president of the com- 
bined enterprise. 

Now Harrison Williams, who 
joined Henry L. Doherty and 
Sidney Z. Mitchell in creating the 
North American Co., and James 
F. Fogarty, directing heads of 
the vast enterprise, have induced 
Ed Shea, a long-time friend, to 
take over the presidential helm, 
with Williams becoming chair- 
man and Jim Fogarty active head 
of a broadened executive and 
finance committee. 

Ed Shea’s rise was as sure as 
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JAKE KINDLEBERGER, of Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dr. REISNER, Broadway Temple, N. Y. 
Britt McIntosu, of San Antonio 


C. M. Cuester, General Foods 


furious that for a week I didn’t 
want to sit down.” 

He likened many rabid, radi- 
cal, wild-eyed New Dealers— 
“demagogues”—to the snake oil 
vender. He derisively referred to 
their hallucination that, without 
any business experience whatso- 
ever, they were more capable 
than business men of decreeing 
how any and every business 
should be run. 

Which attitude may explain 
why President Roosevelt alleges 
that recent Dies Committee activ- 
ities were “sordid.” —B.C.F. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 11) 








are under particular stress, and truck 
demand is being boosted heavily by 
direct war orders. 

Like executives in most American 
industries, automotive leaders are look- 
ing this fevered prosperity right in the 
eye—and are seeing little to be 
pleased about in it. They know war 
orders are temporary—and that the 
resulting “prosperity” carries the seeds 
of its own destruction. With executives 
like General Motors’ W. S. Knudsen 
confidently expecting a 1940 produc- 
tion increase of 10 or 15% “aside from 
prospects of war,” the automobile in- 
dustry would much rather see the 
world at peace. At a recent luncheon 
given by Alfred P. Sloan, many ex- 
ecutives applauded Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton of Brookings Institution when 
he urged that “we should seek to make 
increased profits by fuller and steadier 
utilization of capacity and by ever in- 
creasing efficiency of production” 
rather than by inflating prices. Mr. 
Sloan himself is warning publicly 
about the economic debilitation caused 
by war. 

Automobile executives are also of 
one mind about U. S. participation in 
the war: They think we ought to stay 
out. The Automobile Manufacturers 
Association has declared officially that 
it is “unreservedly opposed to partici- 
pation by the United States in the 
present European war,” and most ex- 
ecutives privately express the same 
idea in even more forceful language. 

Definitely, the automobile industry 
has its fingers crossed about such pros- 
perity as the war is bringing. 


Two Ways Out 


Watching demands for wage in- 
creases on several fronts, some labor 
authorities are now strongly recom- 
mending either a cost-of-living or a 
share-the-profit bonus plan as an al- 
ternative (ForBeEs, Nov. 1, p. 11). 

Few such plans are now in effect. 
But two that are worth the study of 
any business man, since they have 
proved successful during a complete 
cycle of industrial activity, are those of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
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ing Co. and General Electric Co. The 
first links wage bonuses to profits; the 
second is based on the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s cost-of-living index. 

Adopted May 1, 1936, the Westing- 
house plan has not only averted strikes 
and other labor disorders, but also 
provides a type of incentive for wage 
earners until now offered only to 
salaried employees. 

The basis of the system is that the 
company’s net income for the three 
preceding months determines the pay 
that every employee, from office boy 
to chairman, receives the following 
month. 

The plan starts at an average month- 
ly net income of $600,000 for a three- 
month period. At this figure, all em- 
ployees receive their base rate of pay 
the following month. (This base is al- 
ways equal to the going rate of pay in 
the community for the same type of 
work.) 

When the three-month average is 





It Still Works 





That salesmen can still “mop up” 
orders to please the boss is evidenced 
in the above photo, which shows Cy 
Burg, general salesmanager of Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co., “buried 
alive in stoker orders.” 

The occasion was “Cy Burg Day,” 
which marked the 15th anniversary of 
Cy’s first carload sale. The delighted 
salesmanager was still counting when 
the picture was taken, though he had 
already okayed 1,516 orders for some 
forty carloads of stokers. 





greater than $600,000, employees re. 
ceive 1% increase in pay for each 
$60,000 gain. On the other hand, when 
average net income for the three- 
month period is less than $600,000, 
that portion of each salaried employ. 
ee’s base rate salary which is over 
$125 a month is reduced; the cut 
amounts to 1% for each $60,000 that 
net income falls below the $600,000 
average. But rate of pay for hourly. 
rated employees is not affected when 
the three-month average net income 
falls below $600,000. 

Adopted Oct. 5, 1936, the General 
Electric plan is based on the rise and 
fall in the cost of living, as indicated 
by the cost-of-living index of the De- 
partment of Labor. The index is 
checked every three months. When the 
cost of living goes up, corresponding 
increases in pay are made up to a max- 
imum of 10% above the basic pay 
level. When the cost of living de- 
creases, adjustment is made downward, 
but in such a way that employees never 
get less than the basic pay rates. 


Design For Dollars 


Henry Dreyfuss, famed designer of 
clocks, trains, tractors and washing 
machines, was recently asked to give 
his philosophy of design. 

He thought a moment, as if framing 
a lot of deep stuff about art, then 
beamed behind his spectacles. “A good 
industrial design,” he mused, “is one 
which increases the sales and profits of 
the manufacturer by means of im- 
proved appearance and increased con- 
venience to the consumer.” 


Trouble- Killer 


For executives who get that down- 
in-the-mouth feeling because they hear 
of nothing but trouble, trouble, trouble, 
Col. Charles E. Speaks, president of 
the rejuvenated Fisk Rubber Corp., 
has a suggestion. 

When he first sat behind the chief 
executive’s desk, he found what many 
others in the same position have found 
—that his department heads regarded 
him chiefly as a trouble-shooter. When 
things went well in a department, he 
heard little about it; when they went 
wrong, he heard plenty. And the un- 
relieved load of grief, decided Col. 
Speaks, made for the wrong attitude in 
the top executive. 

His answer is a standing order that 
every department head shall place on 
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his desk every Monday morning a brief 
report of the good things that have 
happened in his bailiwick the week be- 
fore. « “It keeps my point of view in 
balance,” he explains, “and every 
week gets off to a flying start.” 


Noteworthy 


CLosE-uUP. To give directors a better 
understanding of operating problems, 
the Belden Manufacturing Co. recently 
held a board meeting at its Richmond, 
Ind. plant, where directors met the 
executive staff, toured the plant, hob- 
nobbed with rank-and-file workers. 


TarRGETS. Towers are targets for air- 
raiders, say many U. S. builders, who 
predict that the “city of tomorrow” 
will be mostly underground. Air con- 
ditioning, they point out, now makes 
this radical change possible. 


Dramatic. What may happen if a fac- 
tory worker leaves off his safety glasses 
is being dramatized by the American 
Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass. Plant 
directors are given little boxes, to be 
shown to workers, which contain a 
message, “Would you swap one of 
yours for this?” Within: A glass eye. 


CLINCHER. To clinch sales, some West 
Coast construction companies maintain 
workshops-on-wheels, to service new 
houses free of charge. 


IpEas. To pull ideas out of employees, 
Silex Co., Hartford, Conn., stages a 
“suggestion week,” when workers are 
urged to hand in ideas for operating, 
product and merchandising improve- 
ments. Result: An average of four 
ideas per man. 


Favorite. While the steam-electric lo- 
comotive holds the spotlight, making 
successful test runs, the diesel-electric 
engine continues to gain favor. Four 
roads announce they will soon make 
extensive use of new diesel electrics. 


EXAMPLE. United Aircraft Corp. is set- 
ting an example for the “war indus- 
tries”: In all its public contacts, it 
reminds people of United’s service to 
civilization in times of peace. 


SLASH. Development of a new method 
of using plastics for aircraft construc- 
tion is announced by Timm Aircraft 
Corp., Van Nuys, Calif. The company 
reports that labor costs of the pro- 
cedure “will slash the manufacturing 
cost of aircraft.” 
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ON A THRILLING ESCAPE 


Shocked, but unharmed, by the sudden and disastrous failure of a 

“ %9 . . e 
good old customer,” you can certainly congratulate yourself on having 
your receivables protected with American Credit Insurance. Claims are 
adjusted and reimbursement made promptly according to the terms 


of the policy. American Credit Insurance 


is “carried” by thousands of Manufacturers and Jobbers, year after 
year, as assurance that capital will not be impaired by insolvencies 
nor frozen by delinquencies. 

American Credit Insurance enables an executive to plan and develop 
his business free of the fear of the future. American Credit Insurance 


promotes more amicable relations between sales and credit departments. 


Ten basic American Credit policy forms are available, protect- 
ing your sales under almost any conditions. Reorganizations under 
the Chandler Act are considered as equivalent to insolvencies by the 


terms of these modern policies. Investigate. 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
J. F. McFadden, President + Chamber of Commerce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFICES IN ALL 


PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 







Copyright 1939, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. X25 
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Stop That Thief! 


Internal fraud costs business $200,000,000 a year. Yet simple 
safeguards can protect honest employees, forestall others 


J. S. SEIDMAN 


Two HUNDRED million dollars a year 
are lost to business through employee 
frauds. And this is only the amount 
that is ferreted out and made public. 
There is no telling how much addi- 
tional is Jost either in undetected 
frauds or in those that for one reason 
or another are hushed. 

That the record should contain fraud 
in such prolific measure is not the ex- 
citing feature. The really significant 
point is that so many of them have 
gone blithely on for so long before dis- 
covery, untouched either by the con- 
trols set up inside the business or by 
the pursuit of outside auditors. 

Even more damaging is the fact that 
frequently these frauds come to light 
not as a result of internal or external 
audits, but wholly through accident. 
This is in no way a disparagement of 
auditing. But the fact is that the ap- 
prehension of many frauds has been 
the result of plain luck, not science. 

How come? And what to do about 
it? 

A portrait of the average fraud-doer, 
what he does, and why he gets by for 
a while, may head us toward the 
answer. We need not draw on the 
imagination for our portrait. The hard 
knocks of actual experience can blaze 
the path, in the light of more than five 
hundred cases of employee frauds that 
were diagnosed by the writer, as part 
of a special study recently made in 
behalf of the New York State Society 
of Certified Public Accountants. 

The fraud-doer is generally a man 
—though fraud is by no means ex- 
clusively a masculine machination— 
about.36, married, has children, earns 
about $2,600 a year, owns a car, par- 
ticipates in social and community 
work, and is of wholesome convivial 
habits. He has been in the company’s 
employ over five years and, ironically 
enough, has advanced to a position of 





J. S. SEMAN is a member of the firm of 
Seidman & Seidman, certified public ac- 
countants. 
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trust by honest endeavor and com- 
mendable merit. The defaulter lives 
anywhere and occupies any position, 
from watchman to president. 

The “why” of fraud may best be 
left for the psychiatrist. The “how” is 





10 Ways To CuT 
INTERNAL FRAUD 


. List all incoming checks. 


. Make out your own dupli- 
cate deposit slips; show 
source of cash on slips. 


Write petty cash slips in 
ink; spell out figures. 


. Split the jobs of making 
up payrolls and of hand- 
ing out pay. 

Have employees sign for 
amount of pay. 


. Mail checks direct from 
office of signer. 


. Register securities when 
possible; restrict access 
to vault. 


. Relieve regular merchan- 
dise custodians of inven- 
tory-taking duties. 


. Never write a routine o.k. 


. Select and train personnel 
with care. 











right up our alley. Invariably the meth- 
od selected for going wrong is of a 
character that sooner or later must 
come out, if restitution is not made in 
the interim. 

That is easy to understand. The av- 
erage fraud-doer doesn’t intend per- 
manently to default. His objective is 
merely to “borrow” money from his 
company, and to make good long be- 
fore his manipulation can be detected. 


For the same reason, the fraud-doer 
will rarely get someone else in on the 
peculation, or rely on the collusion of 
a fellow employee. Not intending to 
steal, it is natural that he try to keep 
others from aiding him or even know. 
ing of his temporary financial aberra- 
tions. 

How does he go about it? 

Generally he grabs cash on its way 
into the company. That is to say, he 
tampers with money from customers, 
or he makes off with funds the an. 
ticipated receipt of which is not usually 
set up or controlled in the accounts, 
like recoveries on bad debts, proceeds 
from sale of scrap, etc. 

It is not alone incoming funds that 
he covets. Lifting funds already in 
comes within his ambit too. This he 
usually does through fake disburse- 
ments. His chief hide-outs for faking 
are petty cash, padded bills and pay- 
rolls, and fictitious expenses. Only oc- 
casionally does he make off with mer- 
chandise. Except in the case of banks, 
stock brokerage concerns and invest- 
ment houses, he even shies away froni 
securities. 

What makes it possible for the 
fraud-doer to get by? 

In the last analysis, the answer boils 
down to auditing failure or man fail- 
ure. It is heartening to find that none 
of the cases studied was of a type that 
only accident could have unearthed. 
There was no foolproof or perfect 
scheme. The frauds were cloaked by 
situations that need not perforce have 
existed. 

Accounting technique for fraud pre- 
vention or detection pivots around in- 
ternal control and outside (indepen- 
dent) audit. The cases show that, for 
the large part, it was internal control 
that took the count in its combat with 
fraud. Truth to tell, internal control 
was never in the ring. It was hope- 
lessly unfit or lackadaisical. 

Where, as in some of the cases, no 
fault could be found with the internal 
control system, there was a bogging 
down in the application of the system. 
An immovable perfect system met an 
irresistible force of human frailty, and 
fraud was born or nurtured. In some 
cases the employee had been trained to 
connive or pilfer for his employer and 
ended up stealing from him—a natural 
sequence, and a background for which 
few tears need be shed. 

Independent audits must be mated 
with internal control to keep fraud at 
bay. But in many cases these Siamese 
twins were cleaved. There was no out- 
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side audit at all, when the crudest sort 
of audit would have caught the culprit 
red-handed. Even with an outside 
audit, however, fraud was permitted 
occasionally to thrive. In most in- 
stances the fraud-doer laughed up his 
sleeve because the scope of the audit 
was too niggardly to catch him. Com- 
bine half-baked internal control with a 
highly limited outside audit, and fraud 
may run riot. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


Unfortunately, inadequate audit 
scope alone is not an explanation for 
some of the cases. A few afforded the 
auditors all the rope needed and yet 
the fraud-doer didn’t hang. The audi- 
tor, human being that he is, slipped 
from grace. A momentary let-down of 
his guard, a lapse into perfunctory 
checking of detail instead of sustain- 
ment of imagination or mental agility, 
and the fraud-doer was one up on the 
whole pack. Auditors are not supposed 
to be bloodhounds, but they are ex- 
pected (at least by the English courts) 
to be sleek watchdogs. On the basis of 
stuff that has gotten by auditors in 
some cases, their canine affiliation 
seems to have gotten them very much 
in the doghouse. 

It is now time to consider the repair 
work. Let us review here just a few of 
the things that can be done in terms 
of the internal procedures of a busi- 
ness, so that fraud may get itself into 
a jam. 

Reference has been made to the fact 
that many frauds involve diverting 
cash at the gateway. Obviously, there- 
fore, the first line of defense is to in- 
crease the guard at that strategic point. 
A Maginot line can be implanted by 
having the person who opens the mail, 
or anyone else not connected with the 
bookkeeping department, list all checks 
contained in the mail. Few enterprises, 
however, heed this clarion call to pro- 
tection. 

Manipulation of the cash between 
banks or customers’ accounts can be 
stifled by checking and controlling 
duplicate deposit slips before the de- 
posit is sent to the banks. The dupli- 
cate should show not only amounts, but 
also from where the money came. 
Many a fraud of the past would never 
have gotten to first base if it had to 
face such a battery. Bank-stamped 
duplicates are almost meaningless. 
They don’t show the source of the 
money, and even the amounts are not 
under control because, in the larger 
cities at least, the bank tellers are so 
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busy that they stamp the duplicates 
perfunctorily. 

We said that petty cash is one of the 
softies. The death knell can be sounded 
on tinkering with amounts on petty 
cash slips if petty cash slips are re- 
quired to be made in ink, and all 
figures spelled out. The stunt of cash- 
ing in on the same petty cash slip more 
than once would be nipped in the bud 
if the slips were cancelled by someone 
other than the person handling the 
petty cash. 

Padded payrolls would go the way 
of all flesh if the duties of making up 
the payroll and paying off the men 
were divorced, and the men were re- 
quired to sign for the amount they 
received. 

Tampering with checks in payment 
of bills can be squelched by having the 
checks mailed to the creditors directly 
from the office of the signing individ- 
ual, without going back to the book- 
keeping or purchasing departments. 

Securities, we said, are not actively 
in the industrial fraud limelight. But 
even the little fraud that does go on 
here could probably be headed for the 


discard if securities were put in regis- 


tered form wherever possible, if tabs 
were kept on security numbers, and if 
access to the vault required the pres- 
ence of at least two people. 

In the case of merchandise, a con- 
siderable barrier will be placed on 
ransacking if inventory is physically 
taken by employees other than the 
regular custodians of the merchandise. 

Thus far, features of internal control 
have been considered for particular op- 
erations. Common io all aspects of in- 
ternal control is the o.k. of the review- 
ing executives on bills, payrolls, vouch- 
ers, special entries, etc. 


PERFUNCTORY 0.K.’S COSTLY 


If the reviews are made inattentively 
and the o.k.’s are affixed in robot 
fashion, all pretense of internal control 
should be swept aside. It would be 
more realistic to hand to an employee 
bent on fraud, a key to the treasury 
and let it go at that. It is sheer non- 
sense to require two signatures on a 
check, if either one is placed there in 
advance or blindly follows as a result 
of the other. It is a perversion of fi- 
duciary relationship to one’s company 

(Continued on page 41) 
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B. C. FORBES SEES: 


After Possible Slackening, 
Fresh Uptrend Likely 


IT IS HARDLY to be expected that the 
vigorous industrial pace of the last two 
months will continue without a pause 
in the rather near future, to be fol- 
lowed probably by a renewed upward 
movement which, provided war con- 
tinues, may carry this country quite 
far. 

The facts are that genuine improve- 
ment set in here before midyear, that 
it was making impressive although not 
sensational progress before war was 
declared, that this unhappy develop- 
ment precipitated something of a stam- 
pede to replenish sorely-depleted in- 
ventories in almost every line, that 
consumption has not been commensu- 
rate with primary ordering, that 
foreign purchasing has been limited 
even since the embargo was lifted by 
Congress. 

Everything indicates that Britain 
and France were well prepared for the 
outbreak of hostilities, that they had 
laid in large supplies of both war and 
peace necessities. But if, as seems cer- 
tain, the war lasts, it is a foregone con- 
clusion that they will have to effect 
extensive replenishing. 

While it is true that Britain has 
carefully planned and is carrying out 
a program of concentrating every ex- 
penditure possible within her Empire, 
and that she will be able to obtain 
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various vital materials without tapping 
outside countries, to anything like the 
extent found necessary during the 
World War, it is also true that by-and- 
by she will have to become a heavy 
importer of meat and other foodstuffs 
as well as of armaments from foreign 
sources. 

In the matter of armaments, the 
United States will be her main reliance, 
as well as the main reliance of France. 
To date, the overwhelming call is for 
aircraft. Every American factory is 
swamped with rush orders from the 
belligerents. Funds are even being pro- 
vided to build additional plants for the 
sole purpose of expediting expansion 
of the Allies’ air armaments. 

Our steel industry already has re- 
ceived some contracts and the expecta- 
tion is that the lifting of the embargo 
will shortly bring very substantial or- 
ders for fashioned implements of war. 
Bethlehem Steel, which was _trans- 
formed into an immense arsenal dur- 
ing the World War even before the 
United States entered it, is likely to be 
kept extremely busy. Notwithstanding 
that it drastically dismantled its arma- 
ment manufacturing facilities after 
peace came, it is in a position to re- 
enter this field on a very large scale. 
It is already operating 100%. 

For the moment, American shipping 


is practically prostrate. But all prece- 
dent suggests that a prolonged war 
will entail abnormal demand for ships, 
for marine transportation. 

Continuation of the war will mean 
the diverting of much business, former. 
ly enjoyed by belligerents, to neutral 
countries, especially the United States, 
Permanent strengthening of our com- 
mercial ties with Latin America is en- 
tirely probable. 

While you never can tell, public 
sentiment is so universally and so em- 
phatically against our being embroiled 
in Europe’s war that the chances are 
generally regarded as favoring our be- 
ing able to hold aloof. But Hitler is 
such an unpredictable, headstrong, ir- 
responsible individual that he may de- 
cree the perpetrating of unparalleled 
outrages against the interests and dig- 
nity of this nation. He might even 
deliberately force this nation’s hand if 
and when he became convinced that 
Germany was definitely doomed to de- 
feat, striving thus to obtain an “out,” 
to save face in the eyes of his own 
people. 

At home, things have been moving 
along satisfactorily. 

There has been notable absence of 
profiteering, gouging, inflation. 

Speculation in stocks has been or- 
derly. Only aircraft shares have 
boomed spectacularly. 

Commodity quotations have been 
kept within bounds. This is true of 
things which skyrocketed during the 
World War, such as wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, sugar, rubber, wool, hides, oil, 
copper, lard, meat, coal. 

Industrial production is rising to- 
wards its all-time heights, reached in 
1929. Steel, indeed, is eclipsing all 
records. So is electric power consump- 
tion. Railway freight is also reaching 
proportions undreamed of only a few 
months ago. Automobile sales are most 
encouraging, despite the untimely crip- 
pling of Chrysler production by CIO 
strikes. Building still is broadening. 

Employment, which lagged during 
previous business spurts, is now mak- 
ing a distinctly better showing. 

Farm purchasing power has re- 
ceived a fillip. © 

The shortening of the work-week 
and the raising of the economic wage 
level, by Federal statute, have been put 
into effect with a minimum of disloca- 
tion. 

This writer looks for maintenance of 
activity for a little while longer, then 
a respite or reaction, thereafter a fresh 
forward and upward march. 
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AN INEXPENSIVE ITEM 
IN THE BUDGET OF CIVILIZATION 


OPPER has served man for some 5500 years 

—yet today, as never before, the “red metal” 
is indispensable to civilization. Continuing the 
trend started sixty years ago when the great Ana- 
conda mines at Butte, Montana began systematic 
production at the dawn of our electrical age, copper 
in abundance is available to foster new achieve- 
ments in raising our standards of living. 


Copper’s most vital service is of course rendered 
to the electrical industry. For without great quan- 
tities of copper, the growth of electricity would 
have been immeasurably retarded. Yet the devel- 
opment of new alloys and new products has ex- 
tended copper’s applications far beyond its useful- 
ness as a conductor of electricity. In our homes 
and automobiles, in heating, refrigeration and air 
conditioning, even in the welding shops that have 


replaced the village blacksmith, there you will find 
copper and its alloys serving economically and well. 


Because of its adaptability to varied requirements 
. . . because its rustlessness imparts exceptional 
durability . . . copper is economical indeed. Of all 
commercial metals, copper and its many useful al- 
loys combine to best advantage the properties of 
high electrical and thermal conductivity, worka- 
bility, strength and resistance to corrosion. 


Copper—A Basic Industry 


Copper is one of those basic industries through 
whose development America has prospered greatly. 
Essential though copper is today to every activity 
of modern man, much is yet to come. . . through 
continued research and constantly improving 


methods of fabrication. 39260 
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ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway New York 
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Better 


LIGHT 


for the 


OFFICE 


Reduce eye strain and 
fatigue by installing 
Faries Natural Light 
lamps on all desks and 
machines. Better work, 
more work and greater 
accuracy result. 


One of 200 Models 


Faries Lamps for all re- 

quirements of the general 

office—impressive designs for your own desk. Leaders 
in style and lighting efficiency for 59 years. Your 
electrical or office supply dealer will show you the 
big Faries catalog. 


FARIES MFG. COMPANY 
S. Robert Schwartz Div. ite 
1016 E.-GRAND, DECATUR, ILL. \wWR 


got 
e 
Saues Lamp pices 
LEADERS IN STYLE AND 
LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 








5 ULL ie 
“Aristocrat of Hotels”’ 
— The Drake is distin- 
guished for the spa- 
cious luxury of its 
rooms, the excellence 
of its cuisine. Yet tariffs 
are always moderate. 


ent: 


Lake Shore Drive . . . CHICAGO 
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Gay Floor Shows 
and Famous Bands _ 
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800 ROOMS 
FROM #390 
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THE ARISTOCRAT OF ST.LOUIS 








Your dividend notice in 
ForBEs directs nationwide at- 
tention of influential investors 
in finance and industry to your 
company. 
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Improved Heater—Movable Walls 
News of New Products, Materials 


Quietly Efficient 


To add to your comfort during the 
cold days that are on the way, an im- 
proved, oil-fired warm-air conditioner 
combines quiet operation, abundant air 
circulation, humidity control and re- 
duced size. 

A larger and slower-speed fan, iso- 
lated from the frame of the unit by 
rubber mountings and canvas con- 
nectors, makes for noise reduction. 
Even the motor compressor unit is 
spring mounted. Improved humidity 
control insures the correct humidity for 
each installation. 

The furnace is designed for opera- 
tion with steam, vapor or hot-air heat- 
ing systems. In the Summer, you can 
turn it into an air circulator by run- 
ning the fan without operating the fur- 
nace. And it is so constructed that if 
you decide later that you want year- 
round air conditioning, cooling equip- 
ment is easily installed. 

In spite of variations in the viscosity 
and temperature of the oil available in 
different localities, an oil-flow stabilizer 
maintains an almost constant oil rate 
under all conditions, we are told. 


(1-1115) 


Interiors Made to Order 


Offices, plants and factories can now 
change their internal construction to 
suit changing needs easily, quickly and 
economically with the help of low-cost, 
movable wall units. 

The panels forming the finished wall 
are 134 inches thick, and consist of a 
solid core faced on both sides with a 
¥y-inch facing of asbestos cement ma- 
terial. They are firmly anchored to 
steel floor channels concealed in the 
partition. The manufacturer claims for 
them exceptional sound resistance, 
light weight and great durability. 

Both free-standing and ceiling-high 
units are available, equipped with a 
complete line of all necessary access- 
ories—hardware, metal light frames, 
door bucks and doors. 


It is just as easy to take the walls 
down altogether, or to move them to 
another place, as it is to erect them in 
the first place. (2-1115) 


For Intricate Welding 


One manufacturer who couldn’t find 
a welder on the market suitable for 
some of the intricate work done in his 
plant simply went ahead and de- 
veloped one. The result is a new low- 
current, electronic arc welder for pre- 
cision work which makes it possible to 
weld steel and other metals lighter than ~ 
approximately 18 gauge, which could 
not previously be welded satisfactorily 
without burning, we are told. 

The unit can be used with currents 
as low as five amperes, using newly- 
developed 1/32 and 3/64-inch elec- 
trodes. Controls and terminals are 
readily accessible, and a hand wheel, 
with easily readable dial, provides fine 
adjustment of the current. (3-1115) 


Smaller Size, Same Capacity 


Another development in this field is 
a 200-ampere welder described by the 
maker as “having a range for many 
welding applications ordinarily asso- 
ciated with considerably larger equip- 
ment.” It is designed to weld virtually 
all metals and alloys and to do hard- 
facing work. Dual control permits in- 
dependent adjustment of voltage and 
current—an advantage that will be 
welcomed in shops, garages, plants, 
etc. where small portable welding 
equipment is used. (4-1115) 


Speedy Finisher 


Carpenters, factory maintenance 
men, cabinet makers and home work- 
shop enthusiasts will be interested in 
a new tool that serves as a low-cost 
wood planer, surfacer and _ finisher 
when used in combination with any 
high-speed woodworking drill press. 

It consists of a circular cutter head, 
314 inches in diameter, with three 
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tooled-steel cutting knives set into the 
face at a special angle. It does an 
extremely fast job of finishing (a 
board two feet long and eight inches 
wide can be planed, paralleled and 
smoothly finished on both sides in less 
than a minute) and will leave no 
marks, striations or scratches, we are 
told. It will finish any type of wood, 
regardless of grain or texture, and 
leaves no feather edges. No sanding is 
required. (5-1115) 


Telegraphics 


The “world’s smallest” practical 
photoflash bulb, for use with all cam- 
eras except focal-plane shutter types, 
is smaller than a golf ball. But it is an 
efficient light producer. This wire- 
filled lamp is said to give more light, 
for its size, than any other photo lamp 
commercially available. A “bayonet- 
type” base instead of a screw base 
speeds up loading. (6-1115) 

An easy-to-operate calculating de- 
vice that can be held in ene hand is 
accurate to four figures. It operates on 
the slide-rule principle. Two separate 
tapes carrying the figures are mounted 
in an aluminum case. A rotating de- 
vice allows them to move separately or 


together. (7-1115) 


To strip baked enamel from metal 
surfaces in from 15 seconds to five 
minutes, there is a material which the 
user dilutes with water to make an 
emulsion. The enamel shrinks and 
floats away from the metal, without 
dissolving. The user can screen it out 
and use the emulsion again. Non-caus- 
tic, it will not injure aluminum, zinc, 
lead, magnesium alloys or molded plas- 
tics. (8-1115) 

Wheelbarrows that are used in steel 
mills, foundries, automobile plants and 
other places where they are exposed to 
excessive abuse, can now be equipped 
with a solid rubber tire that can take 
it. The tire is cured directly to the 
wheelbarrow wheel. (9-1115) 


The storekeeper as well as the house- 
wife will be delighted with the new can 
that one syrup manufacturer is using 
for his wares. It is made with a drip- 
less, easy-to-open spout for clean pour- 
ing. It is so designed that the spout is 
flat, so the grocer can stack the cans 
as usual. (10-1115) 

—A. M. Forses. 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. Forbes 
for further information about any of these 
ems which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 


The Gradustat... 
The pneumatic thermostat 
with the famous Helmet 
Seal construction 





CT ere may be fields of human endeavor where “average results” 
are sufficient. But the Control of large space heating equipment 
requires a precision, an accuracy, a uniformity of operation, that is a 
long step beyond “just good enough.” Building owners and oper- 
ators have found in the Gradutrol System, with its 26 distinct engi- 
neering improvements, a precision and economy of operation 
hitherto not believed possible in the field of pneumatic control, a 
fact proved by successful control of hundreds of those “hard to 
control systems.” 


"Five Star” Control for Large Space Heating 


%* COMPLETE LINE... Minneapolis- 
Honeywell is the only manufacturer 
with a complete line of simplified con- 
trol units, both pneumatic and electric. 


* IMPARTIAL ENGINEERING .. . 
Having all types of control, M-H 
Engineers can make impartial recom- 
mendations in the selection of equip- 
ment ... either pneumatic, electric or 
a combination of 


and convenience for which they are 
designed. 


%* UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY ... 
By completely engineering a control 
system from start to finish, responsi- 
bility, in every M-H installation is 
undivided. 


* DEPENDABILITY AND SERVICE... 
M-H controls are the result of more 
than 54 years of leadership and the 





largest, most modern research and 
- manufacturing facilities. Service is 

-H Precision Control enables heat- available through an international net- 
ing or air conditioning systems to work of branch offices and distrib- 
deliver economically all the comfort utors. 


x eae EFFICIENCY ... 


When you install Minneapolis-Honeywell Automatic Controls on 
your heating or air conditioning system, you know you are getting a 
control system backed by an engineering responsibility which insists 
that the best is none too good. M-H Engineers stand ready to work 
with your architect, engineer, or contractor in solving your control 
problem. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 2905 Fourth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


MInnhEBPOLIS-HOMESWELL 
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How conditions compare with a year ago 
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Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 
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Tides of Industry 


MODERATE IMPROVEMENT, in place of the precipitate advances of recent weeks, is 
at present the keynote of the industrial picture, as the charts of key industries 


indicate. General business, measured by 


the Business Pictograph, is following an 


almost identical pattern. Comparison with the same time a year ago (see the 
table under the map) is still highly favorable, but the percentages of gain are 
smaller. In spite of the adverse effect of the automobile strike, with its accom- 


panying unemployment, the industrial 
rank as sales high-spots. 


Automobiles Manufactured 


Thousands 















































In spite of brisk demand for new 
cars, and sales far in advance of last 
year, the automobile production index 
records only a small rate of advance. 
The lengthy tie-up of the Chrysler 
plants because of labor difficulties is, 
of course, a retarding influence. At the 
corresponding time last year Chrysler 
was turning out approximately 20,000 
units a week. 


Steel Ingot Production 


Per cent. of capacity 


Steel output continues at near-record 
levels. With present production facili- 
ties taxed almost to capacity, some pro- 
ducers are now making provisions for 
new operating equipment. 


sections of the Middle West continue to 


Electric Power Output 
Billions of KWH 


5 YR. AVE. 


Nj} 0 


Increased industrial activity is keep- 


ing power output at the highest levels 
ever recorded. 


Check Payments 
Outside N. Y. City 


Billions of dollars 
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Betterment in general business is re- 
flected in the totals of check payments. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 


Thousands 


Following the seasonal trend, all 
classifications of carloadings, except 
coke, fell off in the latest week re- 
ported. 


Prices (Raw Materials Includes Farm Products) 
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Price fluctuations for all types of commodities 














are confined to a narrow range. (1926 — 100) 








WHAT TO Do 
WHEN EMPLOYEES 
NEED CASH LOANS 


Do you have to say “‘no”’ when an employee 
asks for a loan to meet an emergency? Does 
company policy prevent you from advanc- 
ing the funds you know he needs to meet bills 
that can’t be paid out of current earnings? 


Workers can get cash here 


Your company can hardly be expected to act 
as family banker to all your workers. Yet 
where shall you tell your employees to bor- 
row? From a bank? Banks require collateral 
which wage workers seldom own, or co- 
makers they can’t readily get. From a friend? 
Friends usually have their own money 
problems. 

To make loans to workers without bank 
credit is the job of Household Finance. At 
Household responsible families can borrow 
up to $300 on their character and earning 
ability. No bankable collateral is needed, no 
wage assignment taken. Last year this serv- 
ice helped over 600,000 men and women to 
pay medical and dental bills, make repairs, 
keep insurance in force, pay taxes—meet 
money emergencies of many kinds. 

Borrowers at Household repay their loans 
in equal monthly installments. Each may 
choose the payment schedule which best fits 
his budget. This plan permits borrowers to 
clear up their indebtedness without sacrifice 
of living standards. The table below shows 
sample loans and monthly payments. 


AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
OF Including All Charges 
CASH 6 12 16 20 
LOAN mos. mos. mos. 
loan loan loan 


$ 20 
50 


100 
150 


200 
250 
300 








$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
11.49 62 


15.32 


19.15 
22.98 





12.83 
16.04 
19.24 




















Above payments figured at 2'2% per month 
and based on prompt payment are tn effect in 
* New York and nine other states. Due to local 
= conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 


ANAM 





Thousands learn money management 


Household believes that a family should do 
its best to keep out of unnecessary debt. To 
borrowers—and to all who request the serv- 
ice—Household gives guidance in money 
management and better buymanship. Fam- 
ilies learn to save on daily purchases and get 
more out of limited incomes. Household’s 
consumer publications are now used in more 
than a thousand schools and colleges. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about 
this family money service and how it can 
help your employees? The coupon below will 
bring you further information without obli- 
gation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
** Doctor of Family Finances”’ 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 255 branches in 164 cities 
SSeS Sa SS SS SSS SS SS ee eee ee 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-11 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 


Cee. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


WAR OR NO WAR, we must not lose 
sight of a primary objective—the 
preservation of democracy in_ this 
country. Too many of our most basic- 
ally intelligent young people are be- 
coming gangsters or pursuing other 
anti-social activities simply because 
our educational system is out of gear. 
Negativism, disillusionment, and mis- 
anthropy are bred by our present 
method of schooling in which the dul- 
lards get more learning than they can 
take and the bright boys not enough. 
One of the most important qualities 
necessary for successful leadership in 
a democracy is capacity to reason. 
This means the leadership must be 
highly intelligent; therefore, we should 
take steps to nurture the development 
of our more highly intelligent children. 
—Dr. Epwin S. BURDELL, 

director. Cooper Union. 


The war in Europe is made by those 
who have failed in their economic 
tasks. It is always easier to make 
munitions than to create and supply 
markets. Our American task is work; 
not only have we not finished it, we 


have not as yet even earnestly begun it. 
-W. J. Cameron. Ford Motor Co. 


There are no office hours for leaders 
—staying at the top is harder almost 
than to get there. 

—THe FRIENDLY ADVENTURER. 


lf we do our best; if we do not 
magnify trifling troubles; if we look 
resolutely, I will not say at the bright 
side of things, but at things as they 
really are; if we avail ourselves of 
the manifold blessings which surround 
us, we can not but feel that life is 
indeed a glorious inheritance. 
—Joun LuBBock. 
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Communism, fascism, nazism, and 
various other isms, including economic 
planning and control, are but modern 
forms of feudalism. All are in the 
same category. Regardless of what the 
head of the state may be called, the 
people are vassals just as they were in 
the dark ages. The choice is not be- 
tween communism and fascism. It is 
either feudalism or free enterprise. 

—PauL G. HOFFMAN, 
president, Studebaker Corp. 


It is well, when one is judging a 
friend, to remember that he is judging 
you with the same godlike and super- 
ior impartiality. —-ARNOLD BENNETT. 


There are three things which make 

a nation great and prosperous—a fer- 

tile soil, busy workshops, and easy con- 
veyance for men and commodities. 

-Francis Bacon. 


Forgetting one’s self in the service 
of others builds a solid wall between 
you and your ills, real or imaginary, 
and places you on the happiness side. 

-WittiaM M. Peck. 


Much of our growth in confidence 
and character can be attributed to 
those who back us up as we journey 
through life. The more an employee is 
thrown upon his own resources and 
given the opportunity to exercise his 
own judgment, the keener and more 
exacting does that judgment become. 
His employer’s confidence and backing 
are essential... . | ‘o attainment is 
possible without the backing of some- 
one else. Always behind every fine 
achievement lies the faith, confidence 
and influence of someone who believed 
that achievement possible. 

—Gerorce MATTHEW Apams. 






We were able to think ourselves 
from the cave through all the long 
eras into the situation we are in today, 
with all its improvements. Nobody can 
make me believe that the same type of 
thought will not carry us out to any. 
thing our imagination will let us think. 
—CHARLES F. KETTERING, vice. 
president, General Motors Corp. 





Some day the satanic spirit of hate 
and strife will give way before the 
spirit of Jesus, the spirit of love and 
joy and peace. Some day the dream a 
man dreamed twenty-six hundred years 
ago will come true: “It shall come to 
pass in the latter days that the moun. 
tain of the Lord’s house shall be exalt. 
ed, and all nations shall flow unto it. 
And He will judge between the nations 
and will decide concerning many peo- 
ples; they shall beat their swords into 
plow-shares and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 

—Frank Havuipay Ferris. 


In life it is possible merely to throw 

a heap of stones together, but this pile 
is not beautiful. We pyramid to the 
heights only when we lay stone on 
stone according to a beautiful plan. If 
we have no faith in the principles with 
which we build life, we are defeated. 
—W. N. Tuomas, D.D. 


The rapid progress true science now 
makes, occasions my regretting some- 
times that I was born too soon. It is 
impossible to imagine the height to 
which may be carried in a thousand 
years the power of man over matter. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.— 
Psalms, 133. 


Sent in by Bert Hewitt, Superior, 
Neb. What is your favorite text? 
A: Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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FORBES 


Why Sales Ideas Don’t Work 


HOWARD E. WINSHIP 


As TOLD TO DANIEL MINTURN 


Many a salesmanager has thrown up 
his hands and asked: “Why in thun- 
deration don’t the salesmen take hold 
of this new idea we have given them?” 

A new sales idea may be either a 
new product or something new which 
will help to sell old products. It always 
has on its side the thrill of novelty. 
Salesmen know full well that a new 
idea can give them something more 
than price to talk about, re-enthuse old 
customers, get new accounts, pave the 
way toward getting the customers’ 
minds away from complaints and dy- 
namite many another sales jam. Sales- 
men don’t need to be “sold” new ideas 
—they are eagerly waiting for them! 

Then why does the boss have trou- 
ble getting new ideas used? 

Mostly because most of the ideas 
just won’t work. 

They sound brilliant and exciting; 
they wow the buyers in the theoretical 
sales talks with which the salesman- 
ager demonstrates them; and they 
even pull on the advertising pages. But 
in actual practice they will often flop, 
and hard-headed salesmen know it. 


WHY SOME DO WORK 


Yet there are plenty of new ideas 
which do work. And those workable 
ideas seem to have a few points in 
common which salesmanagers would 
do well to heed. For example: 

The best sales ideas are born under 
fire, when the tough problems of a 
definite customer are being attacked. 
Such ideas may need further develop- 
ment for general use, but they are free 
of impractical features from their in- 
ception. 

Ideas must fit the picture of the 
company which exists in the minds of 
buyers and of salesmen alike. An idea 
which violates that picture is like a 
sailor in sea togs marching in a com- 
pany of soldiers—conspicuous but un- 
suitable. 

Salesmen like to meet a new idea 
when it is young, and then grow up 





Howarp E. Winsup is the New York repre- 
sentative for Douglas Young Inc., manufac- 


turers of packages, packaging materials and 
displays. 


with it. They like to be consulted about 
its development. Furthermore, they 
like to know that production men, de- 
signers and others who must work with 
the idea—even prominent customers— 
are helping to build it. Talking the 
idea over is the surest way of getting 
it over. 

But merely talking over an idea is 
not enough. Many hidden flaws and 
many unexpected reactions will prob- 
ably show up when the idea goes into 
action unless market research has been 
applied to it first. Therefore, salesmen 
like ideas which have thorough market 
research behind them. 


KEEP TESTING IT 


Market research is especially valua- 
ble if the idea must be resold by the 
customers, as a store must resell a 
product or a package. Salesmen are 
happiest when they go on the firing 
line ready to tell their customers what 
the ultimate results of the idea will be. 

The market needs continual retest- 
ing while an idea is growing up. Tests 
tell where it is working well enough so 
that it ought to be left alone, where it 
is failing enough so that it should be 
withdrawn, and what the best lines of 
future development are. 

One of the worst features of new 
ideas is the temptation they offer to go 
chasing after glittering side issues. 
Many good ideas have so many angles 
that salesmanagers can’t seem to de- 
cide what one they want to concentrate 
on. So they play all of them and the 
effect is lost. 

Even worse than getting off the main 
track is to ask salesmen to introduce 
one new idea when another is only 
half established in the market. 

The complaint of the salesmanager 
is usually that salesmen do not carry 
out an idea that the management has 
“had.” But good sales ideas are not 
merely “had.” They are conceived prop- 
erly, developed co-operatively, tested 
constantly and timed exactly. 

If a new idea has that sort of back- 
ground, salesmanagers will have no 
reason to complain that salesmen don’t 


take hold of it. 






AT THESE LOW RATES 


You Can Really Afford 
to Carry Ample Life 
Insurance Protection 


a 


according 
rotects you 
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"s licy that, 
Here’s a po ’ 
to actuarial experience 
for your expectancy 


cash and loan _— Monthly Rate Per my 
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This low-cost policy cannot be is- 
sued in amounts less than $2,500. 


At age 35 a $10,000 policy costs 
you only $12.80 per month and 
will, at your death, pay your bene- 
ficiary either a lump sum or a 
monthly income for life. Write us 
for full details, stating age. Use 
the coupon below. Mail it now. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE INDIANA 


ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Dept. FO-11, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Please send me full details about your Low Cost Plan, 
which provides ample protection at low rates. 














Name 

Addr 

City. 

State. Present Age—____—. 


das a 
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OU’VE seen your dog cover a 
field with head high and nose 
a-quiver . . . suddenly from a 
dead run freeze into a perfect “point” 


. . . staunch ... rigid! You 
couldn't see anything in the stubble 


in front of him, but you moved up 
+ + » QGunready .. . confident 
he had game! Confidence too, 
plays an important part in an 
efficient transportation service. 
Every day, thousands of tons of mer- 
chandise is sold and delivery prom- 
ised by shippers and receivers of 
freight— who have confidence in 
the dependability of the fast mer- 
chandise freight service of the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway ... 
shippers and receivers who have 
learned from experience that mer- 
chandise shipped via this railroad 
— between the Virginia seacoast 
and the Midwest and between the 
North and the South—will arrive on 
time and in good condition. So, the 
“point” in freight service satisfac- 
tionis . . . ship via Norfolk and 
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Time to Consider Inventories 


Why should the business man be stampeded by the new changes in tax law and 
regulations relating to inventories and dividends? Here are some of the answers, 
given by James H. Dixon, tax consultant in New York, N. Y. 


Unper Section 219 of the Revenue 
Act of 1939 all taxpayers are given the 
option of pricing their inventories at 
cost on the “last-in, first-out” method. 

What advantage might accrue to cer- 
tain taxpayers by considering a change 
to the new method? 

Insofar as the writer can now de- 
termine, the real advantages that arise 
through changing over will be con- 
fined to those taxpayers who determine 
their inventory value on a cost basis 
without reducing it to a “cost or mar- 
ket, whichever is lower,” basis. 

Let us examine the first two of the 
accepted methods of inventorying at 
cost: 1. Cost “first-in, first-out.” 2. Cost 
“last-in, first-out.” 

We will assume that it is a year of 
steadily advancing prices. 

The “first-in, first-out” method of 
costing provides for clearing from the 
inventories the articles earliest pur- 
chased when prices were low. With the 
subsequent rising market prices, this 
leaves the later or higher-priced pur- 
chased articles in the inventory. The 
effect of this action will be readily seen 
—the lower-cost materials are charged 
against the cost of goods sold, which 
in turn produces a wider margin of 
profit and high-valued remaining in- 
ventory. 


PROFIT MARGINS ARE NARROWER 


The “last-in, first-out” method per- 
mits the clearance from the inventory 
of the cost of the later higher-priced 
purchases first, thereby leaving in the 
inventory the original low-priced ma- 
terials. 

The effect of this inventory method 
is to transfer those higher-priced pur- 
chases against the cost of goods sold, 
resulting in a lower or narrower 
margin of profit and a lower-valued in- 
ventory. 

The contrast between these two 
methods is now clear. 

If the taxpayer wishes to change 
over to the “last-in, first-out” method, 


he must secure permission of the Com. 
missioner as well as comply with cer- 
tain other regulations. 

Now how about the taxpayer who 
is on the “cost or market, whichever is 
lower” basis? Should he change over 
to the new method? 

This is something that only a study 
of the taxpayer’s particular problem 
will answer correctly. The taxpayer 
should consult his accountant, his tax 
consultant or his lawyer (or all three).; 
for it might very well prove to be a 
costly change with a result directly op- 
posite to the one which he had hoped 
to accomplish 


CONSERVATIVE METHOD 


For instance, in shifting to a cost 
pricing basis, a taxpayer now on a 
“cost or market, whichever is lower” 
basis might find that his inventory, re- 
priced exclusively at invoice cost, 
might be considerably higher than he 
had taken it on the cost or market 
basis, with perhaps a consequent in- 
crease in taxable profits. 

Let the executive bear in mind that 
the “cost or market, whichever is low- 
er” method is a conservative basis, 
since it keeps the pricing of the in- 
ventory on the lowest possible base. 

Furthermore, in contemplating any 
change in inventory pricing, thought 
should be given to the change in the 
1939 Revenue Act, whereby losses may 
be carried forward for two years. This 
tends to straighten out the profit peaks, 
especially so when taxes again revert to 
a flat-rate basis. The effect of this 
privilege might be nullified by any ill 
advised change in inventorying meth- 
ods. And with tax laws changing from 
time to time, it is well to remember 
that consistency is still a virtue in tax 
matters. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Dixon, in care of FORBES, on questions 
concerning the subjects he discusses @ 
this column. 
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A MELON RIPE 
FOR CUTTING 


CAN YOU reach a market of 
23,000,000 people overnight 
from where you are now located? A 
market in which is concentrated 36% 
of the nation’s wealth? We know of a 
spot where you can; North Bergen,N.J. 


North Bergen, N. J., is located on the 
West bank of the Hudson River, oppo- 
site Manhattan. The main artery of 
travel (U.S.9) runs directly through 
this township. The Lincoln and Hol- 
land Tunnels and the George Wash- 
ington Bridge put you closer to New 
York than most of New York itself; 
within 10 minutes of Broadway and 
42nd St. 5 railroads are at your ser- 
vice, with 6 additional lines but a few 
miles away. The Hudson River with a 
channel depth of 35 feet is unsurpassed 
for shipping. An unlimited supply of 
skilled labor is at your very door. Un- 
encumbered sites of unlimited size are 
available for heavy and light industries, 
at reasonable prices. Many have direct 
railroad sidings. 


There is no corporation income tax or 
personal income tax in North Bergen 

. » none in the entire State of New 
Jersey. North Bergen is financially 
sound. All tax assessments are made 
locally. Assessed valuations are kept 
within reason. You meet tax assessors 
on a common ground. 


It is significant that in 1938 alone more 
than 1,300 manufacturers started oper- 
ations in New Jersey (many in North 
Bergen), while over the past 2 years, 
1 new major industry a week has es- 
tablished itself in the State. These 
facts alone make it worthwhile for you 
to investigate the possibilities of your 
locating in North Bergen, N. J. Write: 
Mayor Paul F. Cullum, for details. 


NORTH BERGEN 


NEW JERSEY 
‘OU. Spot Where Industry Profits” 
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Readers Say: 








Sucar Prices Too Hicu? 


I think your stand on the sugar question 
is very unjust. The government has taken 
forcible control of the beet sugar business, 
with compulsory wages for hand labor so 
high that sometimes the producer cannot 
realize cost of production; yet when the 
price of sugar goes up a little the govern- 
ment throws open the gates to sugar pro- 
duced by cheap foreign labor. Please discon- 
tinue my subscription—A. LaNspown, Fort 
Lupton, Colo. 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 


Is not the right of the individual to ex- 
change his goods or his services with any 
other individual as he sees fit as funda- 
mental and inalienable as the right to live? 

If the individual is deprived of his right 
to exchange his goods or services, his life 
is endangered thereby; for his very exist- 
ence is dependent upon his ability to trade 
his goods or his services for food to eat, 
clothes to wear, and shelter to shield him 
from the elements. 

On the other hand, if the individual is 
arbitrarily compelled to exchange his goods, 
to part with his property, against his will, 
he is robbed of his belongings just as much 
as if a footpad were to hold him up some 
dark night and take his watch and purse. 
If he is compelled to give his services 
against his will, he is enslaved and de- 
prived of his liberty. 

The right of the worker to strike is no 
more inalienable than the right of the em- 
ployer to close his shop. Both are parties 
to an exchange. The right of the worker 
to quit work, to strike, when he sees fit 
does not carry with it the right to prevent 
others from working. The right to work 
is just as sacred as the right to strike. 

The right of the employer to close shop 
does not carry with it the right to compel 
other employers to close likewise. The right 
to operate is just as sacred as the right to 
remain idle. 

In the end we must realize that there 
are two parties to an exchange of goods 
and services. What we concede to one party, 
must we not concede to the other?—R. C. 
Barnett, Jefferson City, Mo. 


DISAPPROVAL 


I would not even consider a subscription, 
even if it would not cost me a cent. The 
reason being your active anti-German tenden- 
cies.—H. ScHeerer, Bridgeville, Pa. 


UPLIFTING 


I should like to make an expression of 
gratitude for the fine work you are doing 
to place business on a more firm foundation 
by conditioning the thought of the reader 
along uplifting lines. Your work is certainly 
outstanding among magazines of business 
and is no doubt largely responsible for many 
of the Christianly business policies which it 
has been my privilege to observe among cer- 
tain customers lately—Frep E. Garner, 
sales representative, Chicago, II. 








120,000,000 people live in the Americas— 
outside of the U.S.A. Study the trade figures. 
See the extra millions of dollars these con- 
sumers are now spending on U.S.A. products. 
New Jersey’s strategic location offers a golden 
opportunity for steering these dollars your 
way. 500 miles of coastline. Regular service 
to and from all major All-American markets. 
Public piers, private piers, low-cost inland 
and waterfront property. This expanding All- 
American market is all in addition to the 
No. 1 domestic market. 23,000,000 people 
with 36% of the nation’s 
wealth, at New Jersey’s door- 
step—unparalleled transpor- 
tation facilities by land, air 
and water. Write for fact- 
filled booklet, ““New Indus- 
trial Digest of New Jersey”. 
Address Dept. O-1, State 
House, Trenton, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


A good place to WORK, to Live and to Play 
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ELLING PARADE 


During times like these, salesmen need to keep their minds 
refreshed and refilled with thoughts about the business of 
selling. Not empty, banal, so-called pep thoughts, but 


The only way in which we can prove 
that our American system is the best 
is to make more and better products 
and conveniences available to more 
people.—A. vANDERZEE, vice-president, 
Chrysler Corp. 





Look At These Titles: 


Daily Mental Bath 
Thought on Oughts 
Putting Pants on the Sale 
New Customers for Old 
How to Relax 

Let People Like You 
Bluffing the Buffers 
Advance Interviews 

How to Remember Names 
Pointer on Appointments 
Be Price Proud 

Excited Salesmanship 
Salt for Selling 

Never Too Old to Sell 
Learn When You Lose 
Wombling 

Change of Pace 

Syrian Selling 

Suspended Selling 

How to Stay Young 

Do Something Different 
When to Push 
Pick-and-Shovel Salesman 
Is Selling a Profession? 
Special Offers 

Are You a Bad Actor? 
Something Everyone Likes 
Make It Snappy 

Watch Your Words 

Buck Fever 

Planning Pays Out 

Chip Dirt 

Let the Goods Talk 
Woodshed Your Sales Talk 
Comeback Expert 

When to Bluff 

Why Worry? 


—and hundreds of others as 
helpful in today’s selling. 
Every one a “ready - made” 
sales bulletin for your, men. 


thoughts, ideas and sugges- 
tions of how other salesmen 
met and made the most of 
difficult, different situations. 


SALES PROCESSION 


“The Selling Parade”, a new book by 
CHARLES B. ROTH, with foreword by 
B. C. FORBES, brings you an amazing 
procession of sales-making thoughts, 
some profound, some light, some seri- 
ous, some humorous. But all definite 
sales thoughts that will mean sales 
progress and power for any salesman who 
will use them! 


EASY TO READ AND RETAIN 


You will find the thoughts in easy, quick- 
reading story or anecdotal form—because 
in the author’s experience, training thou- 
sands of successful salesmen, he would 
find one bright anecdote worth hours of 
lecturing or discourse. 


GIFT SUGGESTION 


Be sure to order your single copy TODAY 
so you'll have an opportunity to judge the 
merits of “The Selling Parade” and place 
your bulk order in time to present copies 
to your staff as a Christmas or New 
Year’s present. Every sales executive will 
find this book a practical, economical 1940 
sales stimulator! Bulk prices on request. 


ON APPROVAL OFFER 


Send no money now unless you prefer. 
Bill will be rendered later. Offered on a 
week’s approval basis. 


TO LAUNCH YOUR '40 SALES CRUSADE 
GIVE YOUR MEN “THE SELLING PARADE” 


pS a ee —e 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SP’-11-15 


Send me “The Selling Parade” for examination on 
approval. I will send $2, plus few cents postage, 
within a week or return book prepaid. (We pay 
postage on orders accompanied by remittance.) On 
approval offer good in U. S. only. On New York 
City orders, add 4¢ for sales tax. 


Name .. 

Firm... Position 
Address 

City. . 
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If we wait for some year when we 
have so much money we won't mind 
spending more for advertising, it will 
never come. Short as profits may be 
and hard as money is to get, now is the 
time to spend more.—JamEs F. Pot. 
LARD, president, Seattle Gas. Co. 


The priming now is not coming 
from government money—putting us 
further in the red—but from the oper- 
ations of industry itself. If proper ac- 
tion is taken, this more substantial and 
firmly founded forward move may per- 
haps be made to outlast the tragic 
forces that gave it origin —ARTHUR 
A. BALLANTINE, former Under-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


Hitler’s whole speech in eight words: 
“Millions will die unless I have my 
way.”—Matcotm Bincay, Detroit 
Free Press. 


Let us not be led into error by the 
oft-repeated slogan, “human rights be- 
fore property rights.” Property rights 
are human rights, built out of the 
sweat and toil of millions and tens of 
millions of our people who have la- 
bored all their lives long that they and 
their families might live each year a 
better and a more abundant life.— 
H. Donatp CAMPBELL, president, 
Chase National Bank of N. Y. 


As a result of better management 
methods, many of which were started 
in this country, the nations abroad, 
and especially England, are in a far 
better position to get the maximum 
efficiency out of their productive facili- 
ties than they were in the World War. 
Not only have they devised better ways 
of using their productive instruments, 
but they have also developed co-ordi- 
nation of personnel far beyond what it 
was in 1914.—Atvin E. Dopp, presi- 
dent, American Management Associa- 
tion. 
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Floor, Ceiling, 


—and Fog 


(Continued from page 19) 








are concrete blocks of common sense. 
They clarify business procedure. 

But they have one serious effect: 
They make management avoid actions 
which cannot be classified, indexed 
and defined. The result of this may be 
dificult to explain to anyone who has 
never met a payroll, but the result is 
there just the same. Rigid definitions 
sound the death knell of flexibility, and 
flexibility is the resource with which 
management gets around obstacles. If 
the FLSA ever is wrecked, its need and 
demand for definitions will be what 
wrecks it. 

The unhappiest result of the FLSA 
has been its effect on handicapped 
workers. Hundreds of employers have 
created unnecessary jobs for the handi- 
capped. But now the employer must 
get a special certificate for each work- 
er, and must prove that the percentage 
of reduction in pay equals the percent- 
age in reduction of the handicapped 
worker’s efficiency. Thus, the spirit 
which created such jobs is dying. 

The FLSA was “saved by the 
bell” this Summer from Congressional 
changes which might have strength- 
ened or weakened it. It has given a lot 
of hope to workers who needed help, 
but it has added fear and confusion 
to management. Its greatest enemy to- 
day is the possibility of a new, crack- 
down, fighting attitude. Its greatest 
need is for more time in which to de- 
velop through orderly procedure. And 
its greatest hope lies in the possibility 
that the fairness and the common sense 
of Andrews will also be found in his 
successor, Lt. Col. Fleming. 








Business Crusader 
(Continued from page 13) 








all the legislators about how the trucks 
are already paying more than their 
share of highway costs. We showed 
em how they’d increase their relief 
costs if they put a lot of truckers out 
of business. We got the local mer- 
chants and the mayors and everybody 








FORBES 


else with a stake in trucking to start 
burning up the wires to the state capi- 
tol. And in no time flat, those guys in 
the legislature backed down and threw 
the bill out.” 

Harvey Fruehauf is modest about 
what his company has done for the 
trucking industry. He admits the things 
that everybody knows about, but un- 
less you already know about it and 
ask him he won’t tell of the time he 
gave money to send every state legis- 
lator and every member of Congress 
and the Senate a three-months sub- 
scription to a trucking paper that 
would educate anybody who would 
read a few issues of the facts it packs 
its pages with. Nor would he tell of 
the time he spent perhaps $100 on 
telephone tolls and a couple of days 
browbeating and cajoling other manu- 
facturers of highway-hauling equip- 
ment into financing other educational 
moves of the same general sort. 

He had a lot rather talk about his 
company’s technical contributions to 
the industry’s progress. Given half a 
chance, he will talk your ear off about 
the differential wheel for double-tired 
wheels, which he swears saves a sub- 
stantial fraction of tire cost caused by 
slippage wear on the outside tire. Or 
he will, on almost no provocation, give 
you a solid half hour of what his new, 
lightweight frame-integral trailer does. 


COME IN, THE WATER’S FINE 


For while Harvey Fruehauf has of 
necessity been for several years the 
leading fighter for the interests of his 
customers, he is still at heart the un- 
mechanical young fellow who 20-odd 
years ago hung up his overalls and 
started out on the mission of showing 
business men that what they need 
above everything is the product of the 
Fruehauf shops. 

In the interval, to be sure, he has 
built a business that turns out thou- 
sands of vehicles annually, employs two 
thousand workers, and rolls up sales 
totaling from $10,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000. But he has done it by the same 
good, hard, old-fashioned selling that 
first filled the streets of Detroit with 
his two-wheeled lumber carts. 

And if anybody else in business, in 
his industry or elsewhere, wishes to 
take the same prescription to build up 
its own volume and its own goodwill 
or public relations, you have his word 
that it is entirely all right with him. 

In fact, he thinks it might be a good 
thing for a lot of folks who have never 
tried it. 








Threads of 
Revolution 
(Continued from page 17) 








elasticity of the new fibers, hosiery 
may be knit on the tubular machine 
instead of the full-fashioned machine, 
with a possible cost saving of 25 to 
30%. If stockings wear three times as 
long, department stores will suffer, 
for the average woman now spends 
more than $12 a year on hosiery. 

For the time being, though, the ef- 
fect of the new yarns will be small. 
They undoubtedly will be higher 
priced than silk, and many problems 
of manufacture remain to be solved. 
But new techniques are being de- 
veloped and plans are going forward. 
An $8,500,000 plant to produce Nylon 
at Seaford, Del., scheduled for com- 
pletion early in 1940, will have a re- 
ported capacity of 6,000,000 pounds 
annually; and du Pont has recently an- 
nounced that plans are being prepared 
already to increase its size. 

In its present state, Vinyon cannot 
stand high temperatures in ironing: 
but ironing is not essential for hosiery. 
Little information is available about 
Pe Ce except that before the war its 
entire output was taken by the Ger- 
man government for industrial uses. 
Japan has also announced a new 
fiber, made from minerals and claimed 
to have the elasticity and dyeing qual- 
ities of wool, with four times the 
strength. 

The amazing developments of the 
synthetic fibers do not stop with those 
coming from the chemical and glass 
factories. In this rapidly changing 
world, manufacturers are stepping far 
out of their accustomed fields. The 
Standard Oil Development Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil Co. of N. J., 
recently patented a new synthetic fiber 
made from petroleum, which resem- 
bles rubber in its elasticity, is highly 
resistant to acids and can withstand 
heat and repeated launderings. 

Perhaps the salesperson behind the 
counter will no longer be able to make 
the simple statement, in describing 
quality, that a fabric is “all wool” or 
“pure silk.” More likely, he will place 
a microscope before the customer’s 
eyes and say, “Just look at that crystal 
structure—and the dress is 100% pure 
petroleum, madam!” , 
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A Better Way — 
to Make Money 


A Simple and Practical Plan 
of Investing and Trading in 
Stock and Grain Markets 


by Burton H. Pugh 


F you want to 

make profits out 

of your stock 
transactions, particu- 
larly under current 
market conditions, 
we recommend this 
new book only re- 
cently issued. 





Mr. Pugh emphasizes a long range invest- 
ment program. Professionals go in and out 
of the market on every flurry to make their 
profits, but that is their business and they 
spend all their time at it. You as an investor, 
are satisfied with reasonable profits, just so 
long as they are safe. 


HIS is an Investment Plan — 
Buy Your Stocks Outright 


This book brings you a tested, sound and 
conservative method that tells you when a 
standard, active, listed stock is in a favorable 
position for purchase or sale. 

The plan is definitely one for the serious 
investor—not the gambler. Mr. Pugh advises 
purchase only of active, solvent stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. He recom- 
mends also that you buy your stocks outright. 
The policy of the book is profits with safety. 


You Can Begin with Modest Investment 


This new method of appraising the position 
of listed stocks recommends itself to the large, 
as well as the small, investor. Mr. Pugh 
shows how it is possible for you to begin 
using stocks, buying outright always, and 
with a modest initial investment of only $200, 
$500 or $1,000 to build up gradually to 
several thousand dollars. 

Stick to your job, hold your position, but 
see that your surplus works while you are 
working. It can be done “‘on the side’ with 
no time lost from your regular affairs. 


Read What Users Say: 


“‘Have read many books relating to stock 
transactions, but this is by far the most 
definite and concrete of them all.” G. H., St. 
Louis. ‘“‘Am much impressed with its sound- 
ness and common sense method.” C. M., 
Champaign, Ill. “One best aid to market 
trading ever conceived—and speak from ex- 
perience of some years.”’ W. C. C., Pasadena. 


Send for the Book Now 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed $3.50 








The price of A BETTER 
WAY TO MAKE MONEY 
is small, but it may mean an 
additional thousand dollars 
income for you next year. 
How you can prepare your- 
self to get this income is all 
explained in Mr. Pugh’s book. 
Use the order form below. 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
Dept. M355, 15 East 26th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Bf Please send _me A BETTER WAY TO MAKE 
MONEY by Pugh. Within 5 days after I receive it, 
T will remit $3.50, plus a few cents delivery. Or, 
if not entirely satisfied, I have privilege of returning 
the book within that time. (We pay delivery if you 
remit with order; same guarantee of satisfaction.) 


7 ee ee ere I 

Bf Business BBB. 00 ccccccvesceccsvevecvescessoeses i 

a i 
En vkbenwknssenectsebesosecs State 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


“DISAPPOINTING but not discouraging” 
describes the recent action of the stock 
market. It has been disappointing be- 
cause it has so far failed to make a 
new closing high for the year, although 
it reached up to within a fraction of the 
Sept. 12 closing high on Oct. 25. But 
it has lacked positive elements of dis- 
couragement because it has, up to this 
writing (Nov. 8) at least, held above 
the lower limits of the trading range 
maintained since mid-September. 

Considering conflicting influences 
and uncertainty at this stage as to 
whether the war is going to be an en- 
durance test or a real test of military 
strength and resources, perhaps the 
market is doing as well as could be 
expected. There are signs of accumu- 
lation in stocks of concerns favorably 
affected by the upturn in domestic 
trade and such war business as has 
come this way, with obvious liquida- 
tion in others not so well situated. 
Many of the aircraft stocks have risen 
to the best prices in several years, fol- 
lowing the post-embargo receipt of 
large additional war orders. 

The business news is inspiring, with 
steel operations at the highest level in 
ten years. And a rise in the leading 
steel shares to new high levels would 
probably do more than any other sin- 
gle market development to raise con- 
fidence to the pitch needed to sustain 
a higher all-around average. 

Further evidence that business is 
ahead of stock prices is furnished by 
the Federal Reserve production index 
of 120 for October. That is the high- 












est level reached since the index .of 
121 for December, 1936, when the 
Dow-Jones industrial average was in 
the 176-184 range. It is worth noting, 
moreover, that the average reached its 
previous bull market peak in March, 
1937, at 194.40, although the produe- 
tion index for January, February and 
March of that year stood successively 
at 114, 116 and 118. 

To sum up: Patience seems prefer- 
able to hasty judgment at this stage. 
The long. sidewise movement, between 
the upper limits where foreign liquida- 
tion checks advances and the lower 
levels where domestic accumulation 
steps in, may be viewed as laying the 
foundation for an eventual advance to 
new highs. That view would be opened 
to question only by a closing below 
147. 























Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 




















PLAN Your 1940 
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Send for our free Bulletin 
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Stocks in Buying Zone 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


CoNSIDERING that business will be fur- 
ther stimulated by British-French war 
orders and our own armament pro- 
gram, no important recession seenis 
likely in the near future. As a matter 
of fact, many stocks have done rela- 
tively little since the outbreak of the 
current war, many still being at the de- 
pressed levels prevailing for the past 
two years. 

Data regarding additional stocks 
which seem to be in a buying zone 
follow: 


BuTLer Bros. Is a national whole- 
sale distributor of dry goods and gen- 
eral merchandise. Also operates the 
“Scott Stores” chain, selling 5c to $1 
goods, as well as a chain of junior de- 
partment stores, operated under the 
name of L. C. Burr. Earnings for third 
quarter of 1939 amounted to 43c a 
share. Net working capital, after de- 
ducting preferred stock at par, 
amounts to about $12 a share, com- 
pared with present price of $8. 


BROOKLYN Union Gas. Supplies gas 
in 30 of the 32 wards in Brooklyn, 
and in two of the five wards of the 
Borough of Queens, New York City. 
Earnings have improved; for 12 
months ending Sept. 30 last, they were 
more than $3 a share. Stock has had 
long decline, but improvement seems 
in sight. 

GLIDDEN. Consists of three principal 
divisions: paint and varnish; chemical 
and pigment; food products. Demand 
for products of company has increased, 
and reasonable increase in earnings is 
likely. Stock appears low rather than 
high. 

Goopyear. Refunding of bonds and 
preferred stock has effected consider- 
able savings in charges ahead of the 
common stock. Statement on June 30 
last showed current assets of $106,- 
409.000 (including cash items of $21,- 
800,000), and current liabilities of 
$11,596,000. Last year gross sales were 
$166,000,000; depreciation charges 
were $8,300,000. Increased earnings 
are expected. 


Great NORTHERN PREF., PENNSYL- 
VANIA R.R., SouTHERN RAILWAY PREF. 


These three railroads have been doing 
exceptionally well. Car loadings have 
increased considerably. It is estimated 
that Great Northern will earn more 
than $3 a share this year, and South- 
ern more than $6. Pennsylvania’s 
September earnings are estimated at 
around 40c a share. It is obvious that 
should these earnings continue, these 


stocks should sell higher. 


INSURANCE Co. oF NorRTH AMERICA. 
For those interested in fire insurance 
stocks as investments, this stock has 
merit for long-pull holding. Has an ex- 
cellent underwriting record and heavy 
stock investment. Rising stock market 
would offset any decline in bonds. 
Earnings last five years averaged $4 
per share. Present annual dividend, 
$2.50. Is a substantial concern—third- 
largest of country’s fire insurance com- 


panies. Total assets exceed $105,000,- 
000. 


Int. Paper & PoweR $5 PREF. 
Originally recommended here in the 
30’s. Company, with subsidiaries, is 
the largest and most important paper 
manufacturing organization in the 
world. A large proportion of output is 
in newsprint and in kraft paper and 
board. Earned $10.32 on this stock in 
1937, against 13c last year. Earnings 
for current quarter expected to show 
great improvement over same period 
last year. Stock is highly speculative. 
Continued good earnings would doubt- 
less mean resumption of dividends. 

OutiveR Farm _ EgQuripMEeNT. No 
funded debt or preferred stock; com- 
mon stock, 339,000 shares. Net work- 
ing capital, $34 a share, compared 
with present price of stock, around 
$23. Earned $6.44 in 1937, and 17c 
last year. It is expected that 1940 will 
be a good year for the farm equip- 
ment industry. This stock sold at 73 
in 1937. Total book value, $58. 
—Nov. 7, 1939. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 














TODAY'S 
GOOD 
DEED 


That additional life insurance to 


further protect your dependents 


Telephone nearest 
Prudential Office 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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To Help Your Men Sell More In 1940 


Give Each of Them 


THE SALESMAN’S DIARY 
Featuring a Stimulating Pep Pellet 


» 


by B. C. FORBES 


For Every Day in 1940! 








Photograph actual size 
—fits the vest pocket. 
Navy blue. Cover gold 
stamped. Choice of 
Fabrikoid Binding with 
Stained Edges or Genu- 
ine Leather with Gold 
Ed ges. 


Seg, Soa eee 


Teo make prefitable sales, make 
profitable suggestions, 





a 





SUN. 14 — Be philosophic, ous. Defeatist? No! 





This Handy Useful Diary is Designed to: 


Provide salesmanagers and busi- 
ness heads with an acceptable, 
fruitful addition to the sales kit. 


Stimulate salesmen to become 


successful. 
TO HELP 


YOUR MEN GET ON—GET 


| B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
. copies Fabrikoid Bindir 


with B. C. FORBES’ « 


Ship me prepaid 
of “The Salesman’s Diary” 


remittance of $ 
On N. Y.C. orders add 29c to cover sal 
Firt 


Address 


| 
| 
| 
7 . 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Inspire courage, energy, resource- 


fulness. 


Offer timely hints on how to win 
the good-will of prospects and 


customers. 


ONE FOR EACH OF THEM 


ey a pe oe ER oD 
SD-11-15 | 
g; copies Genuine Leather | 

p pellets for 1940. Enclosed is 


ed companies only.) 


tax for relief of unemployed.) 
10% Discount on Orders of 11 or More Postmarked On or Before November 30, 1939 


Price Schedule—U. S. Only 
(Canada and Foreign Add 20%) 
Genuine 
Fabrikoid Leather 
Stained Edges Gold Edges 
35¢ each 
33¢ each 
31¢ each 
28¢ each 


75¢ each 
70¢ each 
65 ¢ each 
60¢ each 


l to 
11 to 


10 copies . . 
50 copies... 
§1 to 100 copies. . 
101 to 500 copies... 


Prices on 501 or more on request. 


Special 10% discount on bulk orders of 11 
mere postmarked on or before November 30, 193% 


One dollar brings you a sample of the Fabri- 
koid and Genuine Leather bindings so you cat 
decide which edition you prefer. Cost of sample 
copies will be pro-rated if you subsequently 
place a bulk order. 


Prices, include plain, individual mailing envelopes 
Diary can be mailed for 1¢ postage. 


Imprinting available on bulk orders of 11 
more at cost of $1 for plate plus 4¢ a copy. 
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Stop That Thief! 


(Continued from page 25) 








ee 


if o.k.’s are looked upon as red tape 
and a nuisance, or if they are disposed 
of in a listless, routine manner. Once 
an employee senses that anything goes, 
the jig is up. On the other hand, em- 
ployee frauds will go hungry as soon 
as a required o.k. by an executive is 
withheld until the executive is satisfied 
that the item really is o.k. 

But when all is said and done, 
since fraud is primarily a matter of 
human weakness, the best insurance 
against it is the proper selection and 
training of the personnel. An ounce of 
care in this respect is worth a ton of 
ritualistic internal control. The out- 
side activities of an applicant or em- 
ployee, the mode of living, financial 
stresses and strains, etc., all require 
careful and continuous check-up. 

We may perhaps summarize the 
story on internal control in this way: 
Procedure abounds to corner the rab- 
bit at every turn. True, observance of 
the procedure takes time and involves 
cost. The two must be compared with 
the risks that are entailed when there 
is no control mechanism. If manage- 
ment concludes to go without, it must 
be prepared to face the consequences. 

Bonding of employees is utilized by 
many companies to soften any unto- 
ward blow, or as less costly than the 
internal control machinery that would 
otherwise be needed. Bonding has its 
advantages, but employers must recog- 
nize that financial recoupment under 
a bond can come about only if the ex- 
istence of a loss is known, and its 
amount proved. A bond obviously has 
no significance if the dirty work afoot 
remains in hiding because there is no 
control procedure to bring it to light 
or to establish its amount. 

And when internal control and ex- 
ternal audit have soared to the heav- 
ens, will employee frauds be an ex- 
tinct species? Not a bit! There will be 
no extirpation of fraud until the hu- 
man being is really molded in the 
image of God, and virtue is triumph- 
ant. Until then, we can at least reduce 
the head start that the fraud-doer 
seems to enjoy today. It is in the cards 
for the pickings of fraud-doers to be- 
come leaner“and, leaner, if employers 


and outside auditors will deal the cards 
efficiently, 
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People who insist on the best the world 
has to offer in fine living wherever they 
may be, invariably make the Sherry- 
Netherland their New York home. Superb 
views, a splendid location, and peerless 
food, combine to offer rare values in 


apartments priced with an understand- 
ing of present conditions. 


xk * 


Transient rates begin at $7 for Singles, $9 
for Doubles, and $15 for Suites. Special 
arrangements made for extended stays. 
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. Worry Is a Habit 


(Continued from page 14) 








tion of one’s values and obligations. 

Frequently the worrier finds that his 
worry rests on the implicit assumption 
that happiness resides in material 
goods. On reflection, he recognizes that 
this is not so, that happiness and un- 
happiness reside solely in the indi- 
vidual. It is not one of the obligations 
of a mature personality to own the art 
treasures of the world or the latest 
gadgets. Nor is the mature person un- 
der any obligations to attain great 
glory, fame or notoriety. Our obliga- 
tions to ourselves and to our American 
society are merely to lead a helpful, 
useful life and do the best job we can 
under the circumstances in which we 
find ourselves. 

The next step requires changing con- 
versational habits. 

There is no other way of learning to 
be an expert worrier that is anything 
like as effective as talking about troub- 
bles and bemoaning frustrations. Of 
course you are frustrated. The public 


does not recognize the outstanding 
value of your product. It holds a 
grudge against you for the strike that 
occurred 10 years ago. Your board of 
directors does not understand your 
problems. And there is a war in 
Europe. 

But none of these things can be 
corrected by talking about them and 
making yourself feel miserable. Both 
the public and the directors will change 
their minds, but you must do some- 
thing more effective than comment on 
the perversity of human nature. And 
as for the war, remember, it is neither 
of your making nor to your liking. It 
is not your war. And to make sure 
that it is not going to become yours, 
stop inflaming yourself by talking 
about it. Get down to “business as 
usual,” 





San Francisco, California 
November 2, 1939 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held today 
a regular dividend Number 55 of 25 cents a 
share was declared payable on December 15 to 
all stockholders of record as shown by the 
transfer books of the corporation in San 
Francisco and New York at the close of busi- 
ness November 15, 1939. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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FORBES 
Christmas Gift Subscriptions 
Compliment the Donor 
Throughout 1940 ! 


This year give ForBes to those 
business associates, customers, 
and friends you hold in highest 
esteem. From your own use of 
ForBEs you know how appropri- 
ate and discerning your gift will 
be not only now but throughout 
1940! The convenience of com- 
pleting your gift lists at one 
sitting without shopping and 
bother is an important consid- 
eration to men whose time is 
money. Attractive gift card sent 
with your name as donor to 
arrive in the Christmas mails 
along with the 1940 Business 
Forecast Number of Forses. 


Special Clithnas Gift Rates 


Good only until December 31, 1939 
ONE 1-Year Subscription 
TWO 1-Year Subscriptions 
THREE 1-Year Subscriptions 
Each Additional 1-Year Subscription $3.00 


Foreign subscriptions $1.00 a year extra 


Simply Fill in Below 
wil Mail Tday 


Forses, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Enter one-year Gift Subscriptions to 
Forses, beginning with the 1940 Busi- 
ness Forecast Number, for— 


Name 


Address 
Gift Card—FROM 


Address 
Pitch cekaekb ere ah bee’ S 
Gift Card—FROM 


Address 


Gift Card—FROM 


Also enter a new () renewal () one-year sub- 
scription for me. 


My Name 
ST c6nesunbe seeds bere 
PE civbusbsousbeaecbnes S 


Remittance enclosed [J 
Bill me after Christmas [J 


—---- 


r_——— 


= SS SS ee ss Si 
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Economy Triumphant! 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S program for 
Government reorganization added 47,- 
187 persons to the Federal payroll 
during the first four months of opera- 
tion. 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission reports 932,953 full-time civil 
payrollers in the Executive Branch as 
of Sept. 1, 1939, against 885,766 on 
April 30. The President’s executive 
order promulgating sweeping reorgan- 
ization of the Federal establishment in 
the name of “economy and efficiency” 
was issued April 25. 

Citing his purpose “to reduce ex- 
penditures to the fullest extent con- 
sistent with the efficient operation of 
the government,” President Roosevelt 
emphasized repeatedly during the re- 
organization fight in Congress last 
Spring, that his first purpose was 
economy. 

For the month of April, 1939, the 
total payroll for the Executive Branch 
(exclusive of all military personnel and 
without consideration of any outlays 
for WPA work, direct relief or farm 
benefits) was $133,426,857. The same 
figure for the month of August, 1939, 
was $141,670,976. 


ECONOMY BOOSTS THE PAYROLL 


Thus, during the first four months 
following his Executive Order con- 
solidating and re-grouping the Federal 
agencies, the President increased the 
Federal payroll by $8,244,119 per 
month, or roundly $100,000,000 per 
year. 

In his message to Congress on April 
25, 1939, submitting the detailed reor- 
ganization plan, the President said in 
part: 

“The reduction of administrative ex- 
penditures which it is probable will be 
brought about by the taking effect of 
the reorganizations specified in this 
plan is estimated as nearly as may be 
at between $15,000,000 and $20,000,- 
000 annually, a substantial lowering of 
the existing overhead. Certain of these 
economies can be brought about al- 
most immediately, others will require a 
painstaking and a gradual readjust- 


ment in the machinery and business 
practices of the government.” 

The nub of the discussion, it seems, 
is that a promised economy of between 
$15,000,000 and $20,000,000 annually 
turns out to be, within six months, an 
actual increase of $100,000,000 a year, 
with 47,187 bureaucrats added to the 
payroll. 

As of Feb. 28, 1933, the Executive 
civil payroll carried only 563,487 
names. To Sept. 1, 1939, the increase 
was 369,466 payrollers. 


BUREAUCRACY IS A JUGGERNAUT 


At present the Federal civil payroll 
carries about 17,000 more names than 
at the World War peak of Nov. ll, 
1918. The 1918 high was 917,760. 

It is this open record of runaway 
bureaucracy in Washington, confirmed 
again and again in every vital field of 
administration, which prompts _ the 
patriotic inquiry as to whether the Ex. 
ecutive Branch, in the national interest, 
should be burdened with further dis 
cretionary powers, in war or in peace, 
under whatever pretext or pretense. 

The records of the Civil Service 
Commission over the last six years sug- 
gest that we are approaching fulfill 
ment of the dark prophecy made by 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
March 2, 1930, when he pointed with 
horror to the then current Federal 
budget of $3.5 billions a year, adding, 
“If we do not halt this steady process 
of building up commissions and regu 
latory bodies and special legislation, 
like huge inverted pyramids over every 
one of the simple Constitutional pro 
visions, we shall soon be spending 
many billions of dollars more.” 

Bureaucracy is a juggernaut. Its 
growth is from within. It devours the 
substance of every toil. It chokes of 
the very air of venturesome enterprise. 
It is responsive to but one cosmic im 
pulse—to grow, grow, grow. 

In Washington today bureaucracy 
a noxious weed—tenderly protected, 
cultivated, watered and flowered by 4 
cordial official tolerance. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 
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TODAY, THE TELETYPE FLASHES COMMUNICATIONS 


INSTANTLY, IN WRITING! 


Slowly, with Indian patience, men once sent mes- 





sages in smoke (if the visibility were good). Today, 
Bell System Teletypewriter Service flashes messages 
any distance, in any weather, with typewritten orig- 
inals and carbons at all connected points, simulta- 
neously recording every word exchanged. 

Like alert salesmen or the latest factory equip- 
ment, this modern communication method is impor- 


tant to every business that’s progressive. Its record 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


proves it. Careful application of Teletypewriter 
Service has helped a large steel company co-ordinate 
production ... put a small investment house in a 
better competitive position . .. improved customer 
service of packers, textile houses, and thousands 


of other concerns. 

You may need it and not know it. The quickest 
way to find out is to call a Bell System 
representative through your nearest 


telephone office. 
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AMONG ALL LOW-PRICED CARS 


The nation came, saw, and is congratulating Chevrolet on being first 
again in motor car value for 1940! 


People are telling each other that this big, streamlined Chevrolet is 
first again among all cars in its price range in new ‘“‘Royal Clipper”’ Styling 
... first again in its marvelous combination of modern features... and 
first again in ease of steering, ease of gearshifting, ease of riding! 

And, of course, the new Chevrolet for 1940 is equally superior in 
all-round performance together with all-round economy of purchase 
price, gas, oil and upkeep! 

That’s why people buy more Chevrolets than any other make of car— 
that’s why they have given Chevrolet sales leadership during eight out 
of the last nine years. 

Eye it... try it... buy it...and you’ll join with other discerning 
motorists in telling your friends, ‘‘Chevrolet’s FIRST Again!’’ 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH. 








CHEVROLET {040 





